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For the year, Denver was the largest feeder- 
sheep market and the third largest feeder-cattle 
market. It has a large packer outlet as well, 
both to local packers and other packers who 
purchase liberally at Denver. 
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Prevent Losses—Protect Profits 
Taking Chances Invites Infection 


OW many doses of Blackleg Vaccine will one calf buy? 
Between three hundred and four hundred. 
And one calf will buy enough Hemorrhagic Sep- 
ticemia Aggressin to immunize from four hundred 
to five hundred calves. 
What folly to gamble with fate when protection is 
so cheap! 
The Franklin brand assures UNIFORM and DEPEND- 
ABLE results. The extreme measures of scientific control 
in production safeguard every bottle, so that you can depend upon 
the uniformly high standard of each and every dose. 

Franklin Blackleg Bacterin is powerfully potent and perfectly 
safe, even for the youngest calves. It is doubly sterilized and highly 
concentrated. Contains no germ life or toxins. Use it on every calf 
; and eliminate all Blackleg loss. 

Interesting Bocklets explain latest developments in calf protec- 


tion. Ask for free copies of the “Calf Book” and “Prevention and 
Treatment of Hemorrhagic Septicemia.” 


Franklin Blackleg Bacterin sells for 14c per dose; 
Franklin H-S Aggressin for 10c per dose. 


Leading Drug Stores in each locality sell Franklin Biologics; 
otherwise supplied direct. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Other Sales Offices 
Fort Worth El Paso Marfa Amarillo Kansas City 
Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 
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For the BEST in Polled Herefords, Patronize the 
Twelfth Annual Sale of 


Nebraska-Bred Polled Herefords 


Thursday, February 20, at Grand Island, Neb. 


50 HUSKY, SMOOTH-HEADED BULLS OF USEFUL AGES AND ROYAL 
GOOD BREEDING; FEW COWS AND HEIFERS 


‘Herd Bulls, Farm and Ranch Bulls, Herd-Building Females 


Offering furnished by fifteen of the prominent herds of the state and 
sold strictly on the individual merits represented. All the more 
. popular blood lines known to the breed wilt be available, 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING AND BANQUET, WEDNESDAY EVENING 
AT YANCEY HOTEL 


Everyone interested in Polled Herefords and this sale is invited to participate 


Sale catalogues mailed only upon request. Mail bids executed according to instructions by 
sale manager, auctioneer, or fieldmen. Mail orders early to Yancey Hotel 


Nebraska Polled Hereford Breeders’ Ass’n 


BOYD C. RADFORD, Secy.-Mgr., Newark, Neb. B. O. GAMMON, Clerk 
A. W. THOMPSON, Auctioneer 
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Live Stock 
Is Cash in the Bank 


When cattle, hogs and lambs are ready for market, the pro- 
ducer knows that he will find a purchaser for cash. 





Not always has this been true. In the older days when cities 
depended upon surrounding country and local butchers for their 
supplies, live stock could not always be marketed if the local mar- 
ket was already oversupplied. 


Today, the packing industry, with its nation-wide marketing 
facilities—branch houses in leading centers, car routes to thou- 
sands of other smaller cities and towns—is an assurance to the 
producer of live stock that a purchaser awaits his animals. 





Swift & Company, pioneer in the opening of these nation- 
wide markets, is doing its share to broaden the market for meat 
and by-products. Its research staff works to discover new uses 
for products, its sales staff to find new outlets. Its branch houses 


and refrigerator cars are in your service, at the same time they 
work for Swift. 





And this service is supplied to producer, retail dealer and 


consumer, at a profit from all sources that averages only a frac- 
tion of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 
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Put a top layer of cream 
On your cream profits 


THAT the public is perfectly willing to pay more for the better 
grades of butter is a cold fact which no one disputes. Most of this 
added price clearly —and rightfully —finds its way back to the 
producer of the better cream necessary to make the better butter. 

Producing better cream doesn’t necessarily involve a lot of 
expense. A few simple “Don’ts” and a slight change in methods 
will do it. So the extra profit is mostly all “cream.” 

Armour and Company has published a booklet — authoritatively 
written—on the common faults in cream producing and how 
extra quality may readily be obtained. A copy will be sent you, 
free, if you will mail us the attached coupon. 


Folia OE | 


President 


ARMOUR 4x) COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 





ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Dept. OP-a, Chicago, III. 


Kindly send me a copy of your cream booklet. It is expressly understood 
that this request obligates me in no way. : 


a i a ll i 


Sai ue 


St. or R. F. D. No,____City or town 
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Agriculture in Scandinavia 


I. Northern Norway and Her Farmers 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D.C. 


feel they are laboring under a heavy handicap— 

climatic, social, or economic—can find consider- 
able comfort in studying at first hand the conditions 
under which the farmers of northern Norway are car- 
rying on at the present time. 

There are two agricultural areas in Norway—the 
northern and the eastern. Briefly, the northern farm 
region lies north of an east-and-west line through 
Bergen, with Trondhjem as its center. The southern 
area lies below this line, with the fine city of Oslo— 
Norway’s capital—as its center. This latter area is 
more often spoken of by. the Norwegians as the 
“prairie region” of eastern Norway. 

The two are wholly different in every way and 
must be considered separately. It is the northern 
area which this article will attempt roughly to de- 
scribe. 

Statistics and figures are always dull, but a few 
are absolutely necessary for a clear understanding of 
this wonderful “Land of the Midnight Sun.” In actual 
acreage, Norway is somewhat larger than our New 
Mexico—124,964 square miles against 122,634; but 
while New Mexico is almost square, Norway is a nar- 
row, triangular ribbon of land, about 900 miles long 
from north to south, 240 miles wide at its base, run- 
ning to a very narrow point at the North Cape, over 
350 miles above the Arctic Circle. Her coast line is 
fluted, scarred, and embroidered with hundreds of 
long, narrow fingers of water from the North and 
Arctic Seas, which in many places almost cut the coun- 
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try in two. These long, narrow sounds, or fjords 
(pronounced “fyords”—in one syllable), are the open 
waterways that not only give the people excellent 
means of communication, but also carry the powerful 
climatic influences of the Gulf Stream clear into the 
very backbone of snow-capped mountain ranges. 

While Norway is a very sparsely populated coun- 
try, measured by European standards, yet, compared 
with New Mexico, it has seven times as many people 
as that state; New Mexico having 380,000, in round 
numbers, against Norway’s 2,650,000. 


Climate Tempered by Gulf Stream 


Tempered by the Gulf Stream, the climate along 
the coast is mild. At the pleasant little city of 
Troms6, with its 7,000 inhabitants, 220 miles above 
the Arctic Circle, it is asserted that snow six inches 
deep is rather unusual, although all around the moun- 
tains were snow-capped in August. Troms6 is located 
cn a narrow sound, above the waters of which the 
mountains rise to nearly 5,000 feet. For fifty miles 
along this sound, on both sides, were farms nestled on 
the very edge of the water, or high up on some bluff, 
perhaps 500 feet above the sound. Wherever there 
was a bit of soil in which a crop could be planted, 
these Norwegian farmers were living. 

There are few fences; hence it is difficult to esti- 
mate the acreage of each separate farmstead; but it 
is safe to say that, out of a hundred such farms, the 
average will not run over twenty acres. And seldom 
is it all in one piece. These people do not overlook a 
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bit of soil, no matter how small. Often one owner’s 
hay meadows are in five or six different tracts, no two 
of them adjoining, and seldom any of them on the 
same level. For the greater part they have been 
created by digging up the loose rocks and piling 
them up along the shore in huge heaps, or utilizing 





TROMS6 


A city of 7,000 inhabitants, 220 miles north of the Arctic Circle. 
Its trade is in fish oils and farm products. 


them to terrace the slopes and stop erosion. Earth to 
fill in the holes caused by removing the stones, and for 
leveling up the terraces, was carried onto the land in 
baskets, the soil being gathered up almost by hand- 
fuls, year after year, from every possible source. 

We were told that nearly every farm along the 
western coast of Norway had been wrested from 
nature by such laborious methods. 

Their main crop is hay; for their winters are long, 
and stock must be fed at least seven months. Nota 
square foot of grass is left unharvested. Men and 
women were seen cutting hay on hillsides with a 
thirty-degree slope. One woman was cutting on such 
a slope where the lower end of the little patch of 
ground, certainly not a quarter of an acre in extent, 
was the edge of a 100-foot cliff. When she had 
mowed every foot she could reach with a scythe, she 
worked out the little odd corners and along the very 
cliff’s edge with a small sickle. Every blade was cut, 
and hung on the queer drying-racks without which 
their hay could never be cured. When a Norwegian 
hay-maker has harvested his crop, a sparrow would 
have to work hard to find enough waste straws on a 
ten-acre meadow with which to build a nest. 

Mostly these little Norwegian farms are the re- 
sults of centuries of hard labor. The original farmer 
had perhaps but a few square yards. His sons and 
their sons added a few feet from year to year. The 
rocks were dug out, and carried on their backs or 
hauled on sleds, and disposed of in different ways. 
The amount of this work can be gauged by the huge 
piles of rocks which one sees on the borders of every 
farm, where cultivation was impossible. The beaches 
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facing the farm land have been, a favorite storage 
place, literally fencing the sea back with such break- 
waters. 

For hours one sails or motors past such little toy 
farms—so well kept, so free of weeds and rubbish, 
that they are a wonder. Their meadows are mostly 
formed of red-top, timothy, bluegrass, and consider- 
able white and red clover. Here and there we saw 
small patches of alfalfa, but not often. The sod is 
equal to any city lawn for density. Not an inch of 
bare ground is visible, even when closely mowed. 


Hay Cured on Racks 


Their ‘‘drying-racks” are a vital part of their 
equipment. The farmer with a crowbar opens a hole 
in the ground, about two feet deep. Into this he 
works a pole, about eight feet long and two and a half 
inches thick at the base, until he has a line of them 
across the field, about six or eight feet apart. On 
these he stretches three wires, so that the lower one 
is about two feet from the ground. Then the freshly 
cut hay is carried to this drying-rack and hung across 
the wires, where it can air-dry even if the sun fails to 
shine. Where the ground is level, or fairly so, they 
use one of their stubby little ponies to haul the hay 
to the racks, either on rude sleds or on their odd, low- 
wheeled wagons. Such fields are seldom found in 
northern Norway, however, and probably 90 per cent 
of the hay crop is carried to the racks in the arms of 
the farmer wives, or on hand-barrows carried by two 
people, or wheeled in very heavy, clumsy wheelbar- 
rows. In any event, human labor is their greatest 
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RACKS FOR DRYING AND CURING GRAIN 


reliance. The photographs show fairly well the hay- 
ing methods that prevail over most of northern 
Norway. 

Here and there we saw light, one-horse American 
mowing-machines in use, but most of the hay is cut 
with scythes. These were rather interesting tools. 
The blade was not more than half the length of Amer- 
ican scythe blades. Instead of our crooked “‘snath” or 
handle, the Norwegian uses a perfectly straight one, 
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with one short hand grip for the right hand, while for 
the left he has a funny little T-shaped affair. At first 
sight, the whole thing seems very clumsy and awk- 
ward, but it swings and balances very nicely in 
actual use. 

When the hay is all cured, the drying-racks are 
taken down, the wires rolled up, the poles pulled from 
the ground, and all are stored away in the sheds for 
another year. 


For drying their grain crops—oats, barley, and 
rye—they have similar racks, except that the poles 
are more substantial and have wooden arms tied to 
them from top to bottom, like clothes-poles. The grain 
is bundled in fair-sized sheaves, and rests on these 
arms, covering the pole from top to bottom. Even in 
rainy weather, grain cures and dries up in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 

In extremely rainy weather, if there comes a day 
when the sun shines, every bit of hay is pulled from 
the racks and spread out on the ground to get the 
benefit of the sun. At the first sign of rain it is hur- 
riedly raked up and again draped over the wires, Our 
hay-farmers would throw up their hands in despair 
over such hay-making methods. But the result is 
some of the finest, cleanest, sweetest-smelling, best- 
colored-hay this writer has ever seen. It would class 
as A-l in any American hay market. One sees no 
haystacks in Norway. The hay is all stored safely 
away in fine, large barns. 

Often part of the farm lies on the top of some bold 
headland, several hundred feet above the farmstead 
down by the sea. Access to it is only by a long, rough 
trail. At times sharp cliffs are overcome by long 
ladders. 


Mostly the crop in these places is hay. To get it 
down to the big barns, they have stretched heavy 
wires between poles, often directly down the face of 
the cliff. Having cured his hay, the farmer climbs to 
the top and binds the hay into rough bundles, which 
are hung to the wire by' hooks. One end of the hook 
has a roller which runs on the wire. A bundle of hay 
weighing from 100 to 200 pounds, launched at the 
upper end of one of these wires and turned loose to 
find its own way down, always makes record time to 
the bottom. As the colored boy said: “It done take 
two to see it—one to holler, ‘Here she comes!” and the 
other to holler, ‘Dar she goes!’” 

For a “bumper” at the bottom, the farmer builds 
a huge pile of birch brush, against which the bundle 
of hay dashes, without damage to itself or the trolley- 
poles and line. A primitive, but very satisfactory, 
system of moving a hay crop down-hill! 


Valleys Resemble Those of Pennsylvania 


There are many valleys along the Norwegian 
fjords that seem very fertile and prosperous. Two 
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farmers from Pennsylvania agreed with me that sev- 
eral such valleys along the Trondhjem Fjord might 
well be located around Lancaster in that state. One 
such valley will stand for them all. We counted 
twelve fine, large, red barns, each with stone or ce- 
ment basements, all with slate roofs. There were five 





HIGH SUMMER CAMP IN NORWAY 


fine, well-built, and very comfortable story-and-a-half 
houses—all as white as paint could make them, with 
slate- or red-tiled roofs. These farmhouses are of 
sawed logs, carefully fitted together, and then covered 
with what we would call “rustic” or clap-boards. All 
have large, double-hinged windows, which swing back 
like shutters. Practically every window was full of 
potted flowers. These houses are well built, seem- 
ingly all in excellent repair, and certainly give the 
country an air of comfort and prosperity that many 
American farms lack. Besides these large barns, 
there were a number of small outbuildings, store- 
houses, granaries, bakehouses, etc., some of them of 
a very picturesque type of architecture. 


However, the closest estimate several of us could 
agree on as to the actual extent of the farm land in 
this valley was not to exceed fifty acres. Allowing a 
farm for each of the five houses, we have an average 
farm of ten acres to the family. Yet we all agreed 
that the houses, barns, and outbuildings would be 
mighty creditable to an American farm of two or 
three hundred acres. 

While the farm land was along the water, one 
could see far up above, on the side of the mountains, 
small groups of rough log-huts, three or four in num- 
ber, on some ledge or “bench,” often two or three 
thousand feet above the farm. There was no farm 
land around them. Sometimes they were surrounded 
by trees—the ever-present birches, or occasionally 
scrub pines or firs. These are the summer farms, or 
“out-farms”—saeters they are called in Norwegian. 
To them the women and girls drive the stock—cows, 
goats, and sheep—in the spring, as soon as the snow 
leaves the mountains. Often the trails lead across the 
bare rocks, over which the animals make their way, 
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bells tinkling, and sheep and goats calling. It is a 
veritable migration, and the women seem to enjoy the 
life. Generally, all their camping equipment—food, 
bedding, etc.—is packed on the sturdy little ponies; 
or, if there happens to be a rough wagon-road, they 
use the odd little two-wheeled carts, pulled by a pony 
with the most primitive harness. 

Sometimes these camps are across the fjords from 
the farmstead. Then the animals are loaded in 
rough, heavy barges and rowed across the fjord, un- 
loaded on the beach, and started up the steep trails. 

The houses at these summer camps are rough log- 
huts, with roofs of sod in which flowers and grasses 
grow. Often you will see a young birch tree making 
fine growth up there. 


Women with Their Herds in Summer Camps 


There, far above the lower country, the herds 
prosper. The women are alone and do all the work. 
Great quantities of butter and cheese are made for 
sale. -If the cows do not come home at night, the girls 
blow a horn, about two feet long, made of birch bark, 
which never fails to bring them in. All the cows and 
most of the goats have names, which are always used. 


One of the sights is to see a woman astride of a 
nanny-goat, taking her milk. Held firmly between the 
woman’s knees, Nanny is helpless. A more tiresome, 
awkward method does not seem possible; and yet it is 
the usual way of milking goats. 

During the long summer days the women in the 
mountain camps busy themselves with picking wild 





HAYING IN NORWAY 
A fine sample of the rugged little ponies in use all over the country 


berries. Never have we seen finer wild strawberries, 
cranberries, blueberries, raspberries, and a large yel- 
low berry very like the salmon berry of Alaska and 
our northwestern states. These they dry or preserve 
in large quantities. 

Every Sunday the men folks come up to these “‘out- 
farms,” and take back to the lower farm the surplus 
cheese, butter, etc., to be sold. Often it is sent to the 
near-by towns on one of the many small, comfortable 
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steamers that make regular trips through most of 
these waterways. The farmers meet and hold them 
up in their boats—either motor or oar—and turn 
their stuff over to the captain, who always “heaves 
to” on their signal. Not only dairy stuff is so shipped, 
but also surplus lambs, calves, sheep, and goats, which 
are taken out in the boats and hoisted aboard in 
crates. The foredecks of some of these steamers re- 
semble a small stock-yard, what with their different 
pens holding sheep, calves, motherly old cows, an oc- 
casional pony—bells ringing, cattle bawling, sheep 
bleating, all at the same time. 

Most of the sheep in northern Norway are Che- 
viots. Only a few are kept, and, as a rule, the wool 
is used on the farms, where spinning and weaving is 
by no means a lost art, as with us. We were told that 
most of the wool is pulled, the sheep seldom being 
sheared. 

Norwegian horses are sturdy, stocky-legged, big- 
bellied animals, most of them under fourteen hands— 
mere ponies in size. But the weights they will pack 
on their backs, and the loads they will pull, are simply 
amazing. Nine-tenths of them are yellow and cream- 
colored, with many sorrels. All have their manes 
roached, and carry long foretops and tails. They are 
very kind in disposition and well treated by their 
owners. If there was a poor, sore-backed pony in all 
Norway, we missed it. In southern Norway and in 
some of the cities are a few large horses, mostly bays, 
said to be of Danish breed. But they are large only 
by comparison with their pony brethren. 


Work-Oxen Are Not Used 


One thing we missed was oxen for work purposes. 
As far as I could learn, Norwegians have never used 
oxen on their farms. This is somewhat singular; for, 
with the possible exception of Russia, I believe oxen 
have been the backbone of the pioneer farmers all 
over the world.* 

Their cattle are a nondescript breed. The cows do 
not carry very large bags, but, due to the wonderful 
green feed, the milk is unusually rich in butterfat. 
Mostly they are of light colors—fawn, yellow, and 
slate, many with what we call “brockle” faces. My 
guess is that they are a peculiar type developed by 
these farmers out of Jersey, Guernsey, and possibly 
some Shorthorn blood. They are all very short-legged, 
with tremendous food capacity. 

On many of the barns and outhouses you will see 
a large white circle, with a white cross in the center. 
This is due to one of their old-time beliefs, which 
has persisted for centuries, that this sign will protect 
the cattle against disease caused by trolds—fairy folk 
that come and bring sickness to the animals. 





*I used this word “pioneer” to a Norwegian farmer, in discussing 
oxen. He sharply resented its use. “We are not pioneers,” he said. 
“We are the oldest farmers in Europe. Our farm life is a thousand 
years old.” I begged his pardon; for he was right. 
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On Christmas Eve many farmers go to the cow- 
houses with lighted candles and singe the tail of every 
cow. This is believed to be a sure-fire preventive 
against sickness in the herds. 

Of chickens we saw very few in northern Norway. 
They seem to have no great place in the farmer’s do- 
mestic economy. Lack of grain, feeds and the long, 
dark winters were given as the prime reason for their 
absence. 

The Norwegian farmer, like all his countrymen, 
puts in a good deal of time in eating. Fish is the 
staple diet all over the country. At 6 A. M. they have 
a bowl of thick, very warm oatmeal with buttermilk. 
At 8 comes the breakfast on fish or boiled mutton and 
potatoes. They know only one way to cook potatoes 
in Norway, and that is to boil them. At 12 noon they 
stave off starvation with another bow] of oatmeal and 
buttermilk. At 4 they make a real meal on dried or 
smoked fish, and at 8 o’clock they indulge in another 
bowl of oatmeal and milk. 

An American farmer’s wife, after noting these 
many meals, wondered how they ever did any real 
work. “They were either always stopping work to 
eat, or else going back to work from eating,” was her 
sarcastic comment. 

Peat, the universal “fire” material, is dug, as a 
rule, very close to the homes. One sees great, pyram- 
idal black stacks dotting the hillside, which prove to 
be peat bricks, stacked up to cure and dry. Their 
cooking is done largely over peat fires in open fire- 
places, but their heating is done by means of tall cast- 
iron stoves, often ten feet high, set in corners of the 
room. The Norwegian farmer’s idea of a warm room, 
however, finds little favor with Americans. Anything 
above fifty degrees is considered unduly hot in their 
homes. You can lay your bare hand upon a Nor- 
wegian stove, which is supposed to be warming the 
room, and not get burned. To come into one of their 
huge rooms on a cold, rainy day, and find only one of 
these lukewarm affairs to hover over, makes an Amer- 
ican long for a good big fireplace, full of pitch pine or 
coal. It is not that these people are stingy with their 
fuel; they simply are so warm-blooded—and warmly 
clad—that their ideas of what is correct in the tem- 
perature of dwellings are widely different from ours. 


Much Hay Exported 


In spite of the difficulties under which their hay is 
harvested and cured, these Norwegian farmers—espe- 
cially those in southern Norway—export large quan- 
tities of it every year. At Trondhjem a huge pile of 
baled hay was stacked on the dock where we landed, 
for shipment by steamer to England. At Oslo it is a 
big article of export. 

Besides hay, they raise potatoes, turnips, barley, 
rye, and oats. They know nothing of our Indian corn. 

And flowers—don’t forget them! For they bloom 
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in their gardens and in every farm window. The 
Norwegians love flowers. 

The ripening and harvesting of these crops is pos- 
sible only because of their long summer days. There 
are six weeks in most of Norway during which it is 
never dark, with fully twenty hours of broad daylight. 
This naturally keeps vegetation growing at full speed, 
enabling crops to mature in almost half the time our 
American farmers can expect. But for this, there 
would be little farming this far north. It is rather 
difficult to make a comparison as to locations, to allow 
cne to appreciate fully how far north these Nor- 
wegian farmers live. Trondhjem, which is the center 
cf Norway’s agriculture, is a city more than a thou- 
sand years old, with over 75,000 people. The only city 
in the North American continent which lies in the 
same latitude is our Nome, away up on the Arctic Sea. 
And Norway’s farmers are harvesting their crops 
fully 300 miles farther to the north than Nome! 

This, of course, is due entirely to the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream, which keeps Norway’s coast mild 
and balmy, washing, as it does, the entire western 
coast of the country from Bergen to the North Cape. 

Norwegian farmers, however, have a huge re- 
source, at the very edge of their farms, in the fish- 
eries. Practically every male farmer does as much 
fishing as farming. Everyone owns a fishing-boat, 
and when the cod and herring fishing is on, the women 
must do the farming, while their men dig gold from 
their vast fjords. At the dock before every farm one 
sees the long, frame drying-racks loaded with fish 
drying in the air, while the round stacks of dried fish, 
covered with red-painted boards weighted down with 
rocks, dot the shore. 

These Norwegian farmer-fishermen lead hard, 
isolated lives, and know but little of the comforts and 
pleasures our American farmer takes for granted. 
They see very little real money; but their wants are 
few. Their farms, with the products of the sea, fur- 
nish them all the food they need. Those we saw 
seemed contented, happy, and prosperous. They are 
a hardy, God-fearing, sober, industrious people, very 
loyal to their country and government. They have no 
troubles over any surplus crops—such do not exist in 
Norway, unless it is in fish. If they ever have a sur- 
plus of farm foods, they will probably add another 
meal to their daily routine, and it will soon disappear. 


Canadian Producers to Operate Packing Plant 


Live-stock producers of western Canada are planning to 
try their hands at the’packing business. At the meeting of 
the National Live Stock Producers’ Association in Chicago 
last month, A. B. Claypool, president of the Alberta Live 
Stock Pool, announced that, beginning next fall, a co-operative 
packing plant, with a weekly capacity of 1,500 hogs, will be 
operated by the pool. It is intended to cater to the domestic 
rather than the export market. 
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THE DENVER CONVENTION 


FTER ELEVEN YEARS OF PEREGRINA- 
tions, the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation last month returned to the place of its 
birth. In the middle of the longest-continued spell 
of sub-zero temperatures within the memory of the 
average Denver citizen, the thirty-third annual con- 
vention on January 16 to 18 met at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, at the very spot where a quarter of a century 
ago the temporary cleft in the ranks of the stockmen 
was again bridged over and the militant career of the 
National Association in its present form had its 
beginning. 

If the antics of the thermometer made visitors 
from the sunny Southland and the favored shores of 
the Pacific shiver, they were not sufficient to cool the 
ardor of the throng that had gathered, for this home- 
coming. A sense of returning vigor, of confidence in 
the future, of security such as has not been experi- 
enced in a decade, was everywhere manifest. Prices 
are good and reasonably stable, the tariff situation is 
encouraging, and signs are multiplying that there is a 
growing realization of the essential share contributed 
by the animal husbandman to the economic welfare of 
the nation. 

By tradition, by geographical location, and—nor- 
mally—by climate, Denver is the convention city par 
excellence. It combines the advantages of central 
situation with easy accessibility, a modern transpor- 
tation system, and up-to-date accommodations for the 
entertainment of guests. To these essentials, in the 
case of stockmen, must be added its importance as a 
live-stock center. Its annual stock show is an increas- 
ingly significant event. Where, as on this occasion, 
the time of the show coincides with that of the yearly 
gathering of the nation’s leading breeders, the result 
is bound to be beneficial to both. People “sat in” at 
the convention who had come to see the blue blood of 
the animal kingdom on exhibition at the stock-yards; 
delegates to the stockmen’s meeting stayed over to 
take in the show. 

As measured, too, by the voluntary contributions 
toward supporting the association during the coming 
year, the financial stringency which has characterized 
live-stock circles ever since the World War is nearing 
its end. The affairs of the organization today are on 
a more solid footing than they have been for many 
years, enabling it confidently to look forward to 
another twelvemonth of fruitful activity. 

All in all, the convention was an unqualified suc- 
cess. 

Unfortunately, the health of our president, Victor 
Culberson, for some time has not been the very best. 
Shortly after his election at San Francisco last year 
he was taken ill, and he has been unable to give to the 
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work of the association the personal attention that 
he would have liked. While he was present at the 
convention, he was compelled to leave the gavel in the 
hands of First Vice-President Boice. Mr. Culberson, 
in a few remarks from the floor, spoke hopefully of 
the future. The association paid him the generous 
tribute of indorsing his administration through re- 
election by acclamation. 


Addresses of Welcome 


After an invocation by Rev. Loren M. Edwards, the keys 
of the city were proffered the visitors by the mayor of Den- 
ver, Benjamin F. Stapleton, who apologized for the vagaries 
of the weather. Field Bohart, of Colorado Springs, extended 
a cordial welcome to the stockmen on behalf of the state at 
large. Governor Adams, also on the program for a word of 
welcome, had preferred to spend the week-end on his ranch. 

Responding, W. W. Turney, of El Paso, Texas, recalled 
the stormy days of twenty-five years ago, when the association 
had been born, or reborn, in the hall where the convention was 
now being held. He himself was among the few remaining 
members who had taken an active part in the events of that 
time. Much water had run under the bridge since then. 
The association had had its periods of sunshine as well as of 
shadows. He was glad to be able to state that never in its 
history had he seen it in healthier condition than today, nor 
its membership imbued with more enthusiasm and determina- 
tion. Old antagonisms had been left behind, and more har- 
mony prevailed in stockmen’s councils than ever before. 


President’s Address 


The annual address of the president was next in order. 
Owing to Mr. Culberson’s indisposition, the address was read 
by Secretary Mollin. It will be printed in the March issue of 
THE PRODUCER. 

Federal Farm Board 


Leading off Thursday afternoon, J. H. Mercer, of Topeka, 
Kansas, secretary of the Kansas Live Stock Association, 
addressed the meeting on the subject “The Federal Farm 
Board—Its Benefits to the Live-Stock and Meat Industry.” In 
his interpretation of the Agricultural Marketing Act, under 
which the Farm Board is functioning, Mr. Mercer differed 
somewhat from the chairman and members of the board. It 
is not necessary, he held, according to the terms of the act, 
for live stock to be marketed through a producer-owned co- 
operative agency in order to share in the $500,000,000 fund. 
Agencies might advantageously be established by utilizing 
parts of the existing machinery, which had the set-up for 
effective operation. By restricting the number of agencies at 
the public markets to actual needs, exercising the strictest con- 
trol over them, and preventing sales agencies from also acting 
as buying agencies, there was no reason why any organization, 
either producer-owned or otherwise, could not be made to com- 
ply with the requirements of the act and share in its financial 
benefits. It is immaterial, thought the speaker, how a com- 
mission agency is supported—whether by producers direct or 
by commission charges. If financed by commission charges, 
he was inclined to believe, however, that a higher standard of 
services might be secured, since producer-owned companies 
would tend to eliminate competition, which is not conducive to 
efficiency. 

If some such plan as indicated is effected, he was confident 
there would be little trouble in bringing together all the public 
markets in a closely connected and responsive system which 
would prove a valuable asset in orderly marketing. A central 
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body could then be appointed by the Farm Board, to meet 
daily, in order to keep in touch with demand and supplies. 
The co-operation of the packers should be enlisted for this 
program, which could count on the support of practically 
everyone engaged in any branch of the industry. 

Mr. Mercer would favor the transfer of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Administration to the Farm Board. 


Agricultural Marketing Act 


Following Mr. Mercer, C. B. Denman, representative of 
the live-stock interests on the Federal Farm Board and former 
president of the National Live Stock Producers’ Association, 
presented the point of view of the federal administration and 
the membership of the board as to its duties and the extent of 
its powers. His paper was entitled “The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and Future Live-Stock Marketing.” As might be 
expected, Mr. Denman is a staunch champion of the idea of 
co-operation. In his belief, co-operative marketing is the sal- 
vation of the live-stock industry. Last year, he said, 600,000 
farmers and ranchmen sold all their products through co- 
operative firms. “Surely so many producers cannot be 
wrong!” he exclaimed. If co-operative agencies had the con- 
trol on all markets, whether at the stock-yards or at the source, 
and these were linked up with the national organization, we 
should have effective control of live-stock marketing. 


It is not so much higher prices that we want, according to 
Mr. Denman, as prices that will remain stable. We must have 
a market that will assure us a profit when our sale is made. 
It is the wide fluctuations in prices that bring distress. Under 
the new system of co-operative marketing and organized pro- 
duction, together with an adequate tariff, we hope to see stable 
market conditions established. 


The greatest weakness of the present system, in the 
speaker’s opinion, is that live stock is disposed of through com- 
petitive selling to an organized market. On many markets, 
fifty or more firms compete at the selling end. Regardless of 
the market situation, the average commission man will endeavor 
to consummate a sale within an hour or two after the market 
opens, a firm with only one or two loads often acting as pace- 
maker. Such methods naturally were productive of unhealthy 
conditions. 

Mr. Denman pledged the support of the Farm Board in 
administering the Agricultural Marketing Act so as to bring 
about a system of control of production and marketing, and in 
furthering any efforts on the part of producers to realize such 
a program through banding together in co-operative groups. 
If there are those who are furnishing an unnecessary service, 
and exacting a toll for it so high as to result in limiting con- 
sumption, we had an obligation to eliminate them. Co-opera- 
tive marketing by commodity associations has become a fixed 
policy of the government. By this means it is hoped to place 
live stock on a basis of economic equality with other industries. 


Progress in Meat Industry 


How relations between producers and packers have im- 
proved of late years, due to a mutual realization of the neces- 
sity for closer co-operation if the industry as a whole is to 
prosper, was told by Wm. Whitfield Woods, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat Packers, who dis- 
cussed “Progress in the Meat Industry.” In this new spirit 
the meat trade is moving forward in trying to solve its com- 
mon problems. The packers were earnestly endeavoring to do 
their share, ever ready to adopt any new method that promises 
to add efficiency or introduce new economies in. the distribution 
of meat products. Mr. Woods mentioned the fight waged by 
the Institute, in connection with the National Live Stock and 
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Meat Board, against unfair practices on the part of manu- 
facturers of other foods, who sang the praises of their own 
products to the disparagement of meat. This campaign was 
bearing good fruit, in that some of the most glaring misstate- 
ments and innuendos in the advertisements of these concerns 
had been eliminated. Another field where the packers had 
shown their willingness to co-operate was in the matter of pro- 
moting the activities of the Meat Board in spreading the meat 
gospel. 

A late development had been the introduction of quick- 
freezing methods in the handling of fresh meats. These 
methods had been a natural result of modern living conditions. 
The present-day housewife had neither the time nor the facili- 
ties for cooking in the old way, but wanted small cuts ready 
to be put on her kitchenette gas stove. The packaged cut had 
followed, wrapped in some transparent material and frozen in 
such a manner as to retain all its flavor, besides doing away 
with the insanitary exposure and handling in the meat-shop. 
In the opinion of the speaker, this system had almost limitless 
possibilities and might soon supplant the old meat-marketing 
method. To show what such cuts looked like, and how they 
had retained their natural inviting appearance, Mr. Woods 
exhibited a collection of steaks, roasts, and chops which he had 
carried with him from Chicago in a suitcase. A display of 
frozen, attractively packaged cuts was also on view in the 
lobby of the hotel. 


Transportation and Live Stock 


The first speaker on Friday morning was J. S. Pyeatt, of 
Denver, president of the Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Company, whose subject was “Transportation and Live 
Stock.” Mr. Pyeatt sketched the development of the live-stock 
industry in the range states from its first glamorous days to 
the present time, showing how it had proceeded step for step 
with the advancement of the railroad business, each helping 
the progress of the other, and both having similar difficulties 
to contend with. As mining declined in the West, live stock 
grew in importance, until now it had become the leading indus- 
try. In the process of evolution the railroads had been com- 
pelled to adopt the same principles of economy as other lines 
of business. Following the World War, the transportation 
system of the country had suffered with live stock from a 
period of great depression. While freight decreased, wages 
had steadily advanced. From this period of gloom and heavy 
losses the roads had now emerged. Last year had been the 
most prosperous in the history of the industry. Hand in hand 
with the carriers, the live-stock business had gone through a 
process of thorough rehabilitation. In this recovery the 
American National Live Stock Association had been one of 
the principal factors. 


Public Lands 


“What Shall We Do with the Public Lands?” was the 
question raised by Joseph M. Dixon, Washington, D. C., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Dixon, who is a former 
governor and United States senator from Montana, prefaced 
his address with a tribute to the spirit of the West, which he 
continued to regard as his home and where his heart still 
remained. He traced the history of the conservation idea since 
the Roosevelt administration, mentioning the unfortunate effect 
of the homestead acts in tempting inexperienced grain-farmers 
from the East to undertake to wrest a living from arid lands 
never intended for anything but grazing, resulting in the ruin 
of both the range and the settlers. Overgrazing had been a 
serious evil, not only causing the gradual destruction of the 
forage, but washing away the surface soil through erosion. 
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This soil was carried into the reservoirs, in turn threatening 
the water supply of irrigation projects. 

Under President Hoover’s proposal that surface rights on 
the public domain be ceded to the states, the states will be 
enabled to lighten the tax burden of their citizens through the 
sale of desirable lands at, say, $2 an acre or less, and the 
imposition of a grazing fee on the remainder, adding much to 
their income for school purposes. The individual states now 
had the machinery set up for administering these lands. If 
the lands passed into private ownership, there was a possi- 
bility of restoring them to their original carrying capacity, 
which would mean the production of three times as much live 
stock as at present, besides the protection of watersheds. As 
to subsurface rights, Mr. Dixon held that the states would 
reap no benefit from their possession, as they are already 
receiving 90 per cent of the royalties, 3742 per cent being 
returned immediately to the states and 52% per cent being 
turned into the reclamation fund. This was much more than 
could be realized under private control. Furthermore, he was 
of the opinion that a demand for the mineral rights would 
probably result in the whole matter being defeated in Con- 
gress, where the West had a relatively small delegation, who 
are not even agreed among themselves. The West should act 
as a unit, and not look to the interest of individual states. 
Realization of the President’s plan would mean more to the 
members of the American National Live Stock Association 
than to any other body of men. 


Collection of Funds 


At the conclusion of Mr. Dixon’s address, Fred H. Bixby 
got the floor and made a strong appeal for support, moral and 
financial, for the work of the association. Any contribution 
made, said Mr. Bixby, should be regarded in the light, not of 
a donation, but of an investment which would bring manifold 
returns. 

The response was gratifying, placing the association in 
a sound financial condition for the coming year. 


Live-Stock Financing 


Friday afternoon, A. C. Williams, Washington, D. C., 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, spoke on “The 
Recent Financial Crisis as Reflected in Live-Stock Financing.” 
He reviewed the history of live-stock financing during the last 
decade, comparing the crisis of 1920 with the recent stock- 
market crash. The situation today is much better than it 
was then. In 1920 there was no dependable form of credit. 
Short-time loans made to stockmen by the banks shrank per- 
ceptibly when deposits decreased. High interest rates increased 
the cost of loans. Congress stepped into the breach by reviv- 
ing the War Finance Corporation and later, in 1923, by pass- 
ing the Agricultural Credits Act. The Federal Reserve System 
had done good work by lessening the stringency. 

Today loans and discounts by intermediate credit banks 
total about $276,000,000, half of which is based on live-stock 
mortgages. A new field has been opened for these banks by 
the creation of the Federal Farm Board. The board, through 
its financing of co-operative marketing associations, has 
enabled the associations to provide capital for intermediate 
credit corporations, which in turn can rediscount eligible 
paper with the intermediate credit banks. Credit corporations 
have, however, not received the support from farmers which 
they deserve. This may to some extent be due to a rule in 
the government of the banks, that it is as important to with- 
hold credit from those not able to meet their obligations as to 
grant credit to those who are able to pay. Greater benefits 
would have resulted if more capital had been available for this 
purpose. 
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Beef Demonstration 

The rest of the afternoon -session was given over to a 
beef-cutting demonstration—the first to be presented west of 
the Mississippi River. By way of introduction, Charles D. 
Carey, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, chairman of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, spoke briefly on “What the Meat Board 
Is Doing for the Cattleman.” A national beef-consciousness, 
said Mr. Carey, had never before existed in this country, but 
was now in process of being developed through the manifold 
activities of the board. Among these activities, he dwelt par- 
ticularly on the beef-cutting demonstrations before housewives, 
packers, retailers, hotel men, chefs, and others. There was an 
ever-increasing demand for these demonstrations. During the 
coming year the cutters of the board intended to visit cities 
in forty states. 

A more detailed account of the work of the Meat Board 
was given by R. C. Pollock, of Chicago, general manager, 
whose subject was entitled “The Scope of Our Beef-Cutting 
Demonstrations.” The board, pointed out Mr. Pollock, is the 
only agency in existence on which all branches of the live-stock 
industry are represented. More requests for demonstrations 
are received than can be met. Soon the board expects to 
invade New York City, where a great reception is promised. 
Everybody seemed anxious to co-operate. Trade journals were 
giving much publicity to beef-demonstration work, which pre- 
sumably they would not do unless it were practical and worth- 
while. About 500 newspapers were receiving advertising mat- 
ter got up by the board, which they in turn sold to retailers 
for insertion in their columns—all going to prove the increas- 
ing scope and popularity of this line of attack. 

The stage was thereupon set for one of the board’s famous 
beef-cutting exhibitions. Before the eyes of the audience, with 
those most directly concerned—the housewives, actual and 
potential—nearest the platform, a side of beef was uncovered, 
and to the front stepped D. W. Hartzell, of Chicago, the cut- 
ting expert of the board. With marvelous dexterity he sawed 
and sliced, rolled and skewered, separated and put together, 
boning the chuck, rump, and other parts, until the whole half- 
carcass’ was partitioned into the largest possible number of 
appetizing cuts, and all in the most economical manner to be 
conceived—not one scrap wasted nor so much as one little 
sinew thrown away; the while keeping up a running fire of 
explanation and comment, with never a slip of knife or tongue. 


Co-operative Pest Control 

The program on the last day was opened by Stanley P. 
Young, Washington, D. C., in charge of the Division of Pred- 
atory Animal and Rodent Control of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, who spoke on “The Progress of the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey in Co-operative Pest Control.” With the aid of 
lantern slides, Mr. Young described the methods used and 
results obtained by government workers in ridding western 
ranges of the stock-killing and rodent pests which continue to 
be a serious menace in many sections. Owing to its slyness 
and extraordinary fecundity, the coyote remained the most 
difficult of these animals to deal with. Gray wolves were get- 
ting scarce, and had been completely exterminated over large 
parts of the country. The mountain lion was still troublesome 
in some regions of the Southwest. One lone grizzly bear, who 
had acquired the stock-killing habit, would terrorize a whole 
neighborhood, slaughtering from sheer lust of blood, and suc- 
cessfully evading his pursuers for years. The poisoning cam- 
paign against the pernicious prarie-dog and other forage- 
destroying rodents was progressing satisfactorily, large areas 
having been cleared and restored to productivity. 

Mr. Young gave a vivid account of the peculiar attraction 
exercised by catnip and certain other odorous plants on mem- 
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bers of the cat family—a fact that was proving very helpful 
in trapping lions and bobcats. 


Orderly Marketing 


“Orderly Marketing Made Easy” was the topic chosen by 
Roy M. Hagen, of San Francisco, managing director of the 
Western Cattle Marketing Association and member of the 
organization committee of the National Live Stock Marketing 
Association, which soon will be a reality. Mr. Hagen in swift 
strokes outlined the principles underlying the activities of the 
Federal Farm Board. The board, he said, from the first had 
recognized that most can be accomplished toward attaining the 
goal of orderly marketing and price stabilization through the 
development of producer-controlled co-operative agencies, the 
board itself in time to function only as a clearing-house for 
national commodity organizations. The board is thus actively 
interested in strengthening existing co-operative agencies on 
terminal markets, such as producer-owned commission firms, 
as well as such direct marketing organizations as the Western 
Cattle Marketing Association and the National Order Buying 
Company. Those intrusted with working out the details of 
the National Marketing Association had made it a point to 
adopt the best features of each existing co-operative organiza- 
tion and weld them into the strongest possible system. The 
association will have a membership composed of terminal, 
direct, district, and regional co-operatives, enabling the pro- 
ducer to receive adequate assistance in financing his operations, 
receive complete marketing information, offer his product 
when and where needed, and obtain satisfactory and stable 
prices. 


Traffic Problems 


The last formal address of the convention was delivered 
by Charles E. Blaine, of Phoenix, Arizona, the association’s 
new traffic counsel, who dealt with “Our Traffic Problems.” 
These problems, as they concerned the live-stock man, were 
many and varied. The speaker related the history of the more 
important controversies between stock-raisers and carriers, 
giving many practical points of advice to shippers. The 
request of the railroads for higher rates, he contended, was 
based on an economic fallacy, as evidenced by the fact that 
when rates were highest traffic was at its lowest point. On 
the other hand, lower rates always meant an increased volume 
of business. This demand for higher rates was the offspring 
of the inflated valuation placed on -their properties by the 
roads themselves, which valuation was more than one-third 
higher than that of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
the proceedings before the commission under the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution the American National Live Stock Association and 
other live-stock organizations had had the support of the west- 
ern state commissions, which had been a great help to our 
cause. The proposed consolidation of railway lines was a 
matter in which stockmen were vitally concerned and which 
they would watch with the keenest interest. 


Resolutions 


At the afternoon session on Saturday, the twenty-six reso- 
lutions submitted by the resolutions committee, with George 
A. Clough, of San Francisco, as chairman, were taken up. 
Little divergence arose. A motion by Mr. Bixby to amend 
the indorsement of President Hoover’s proposal for ceding the 
public lands to the states, by including a stipulation for giving 
present grazing users priority rights in selling or leasing the 
lands by the states, after some discussion was withdrawn. 
While it was made perfectly clear where the association stood 
on this matter, it was held inadvisable to incorporate the 
amendment in definite terms. Instead a clause was added 
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supporting the President’s plan “with certain modifications”— 
a phrase which may be interpreted more elastically as having 
reference also to subsurface and other rights. Finally the 
resolutions were adopted without dissent, that in memory of 
the late ex-President Heard by a rising vote. They follow: 


1. Tarifi—Urging these specific duties: 2% cents a 
pound on cattle weighing up to 700 pounds and 3 cents a pound 
on those over that weight, not less than 6 cents a pound on 
fresh and canned beef, and 6 cents a pound on green and 10 
cents a pound on dry hides; and holding it of utmost impor- 
tance that clause prohibiting importation of live stock and 
fresh meats from countries harboring foot-and-mouth disease 
be retained in bill; 

2. Federal Farm Board—Approving Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and policies of Federal Farm Board, and urging 
that steps be taken to participate in plans of board for orderly 
marketing of live stock and its products; 

3. Cession of Public Lands—Calling upon Congress to 
enact legislation to cede unappropriated public lands to states 
in accordance with President Hoover’s proposal, without reser- 
vation; 

4. Conservation of Public Domain—Asking Congress to 
expedite passage of measure for financing Commission on 
Administration and Conservation of Public Domain, so that its 
work may be begun at earliest possible date; 

5. Entry on Public Lands—Opposing opening of new 
tracts on public lands until question of disposition of such 
lands has been settled; 

6. Homesteads on National Forests—Opposing granting 
of homesteads on national forests; 

7. Improvements on National Forests—Indorsing Engle- 
bright bill, appropriating $200,000 for range improvements on 
national forests; 

8. Foreign Forage Plants—Requesting Congress to ap- 
propriate ample funds for investigation of foreign forage 
plants, with view to their introduction on western ranges; 

9. Control of Predatory Animals—Commending work of 
Biological Survey in control of predatory animals and injuri- 
ous rodents, and asking Congress to increase appropriation for 
this work; 

10. Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Other Animal Diseases 
—Requesting Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
state agencies, to conduct investigations into hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia, anaplasmosis, and eye disease of cattle; 

11. Liver Fluke—Urging Congress to make appropria- 
tion for control work in liver fluke; 

12. Repeal of Section 15-a—Reiterating opposition of 
association to section 15-a of Interstate Commerce Act, and 
appealing to Congress for its repeal; 

13. Long-Haul Right—Favoring amendment to section 15 
of Interstate Commerce Act, referring to long-haul rights, so as 
to make provision apply to originating carriers only; 

14. Valuation of Railroad Property—Favoring amend- 
ment to section 19-a of Interstate Commerce Act, making it 
mandatory upon Interstate Commerce Commission from time 
to time, after completion of valuation of property of a carrier, 
to bring valuation to date by adding or subtracting net prop- 
erty changes; 

15. Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission over 
Holding Companies—Urging Congress to amend Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to vest jurisdiction in commission over all 
holding companies; 

16. Deep-Sea Waterway—Reiterating indorsement of 
Great Lakes-Atlantic Ocean waterway project by way of St. 
Lawrence River; 

17. Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—Indorsing Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank System; 

18. Mexican Labor—Appealing to friends of agriculture 
in Congress to defeat any attempt at limiting ingress or egress 
of Mexican labor; 

19. Consent Decree—Believing that Consent Decree 
should be modified so as to permit Big Four packers to engage 
in retail selling of meats and related commodities; 

20. Grading of Beef—Urging appropriation of adequate 
funds to extend government grading service, and that steps be 
taken to establish uniform grades to be used by all packers; 

21. National Live Stock and Meat Board—Recommend- 
ing that a levy be made upon all cattle sold of 25 cents per car 
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on carload lots and 1 cent per head on less-than-carload lots, 
for support of work of Meat Board; 

22. Brand Inspection—Recommending that at each 
annual convention of association a meeting of brand inspectors 
or secretaries of state live-stock sanitary boards be held; 

23. Uniform Chattel Mortgages—Authorizing association 
to appoint committee to work for enactment of uniform chat- 
tel-mortgage law; 

24. Association’s Official Organ—Urging members to 
support THE PRODUCER through increasing its subscription list 
and using its pages for advertising purposes; 

25. Death of Dwight B. Heard—Expressing sorrow at 
untimely death of ex-President Heard; 

26. Thanks—Thanking city of Denver, its organizations, 
and individuals whose considerations and courtesies contributed 
to make convention a success. 


Election of Officers 


President Culberson, before leaving for his home at noon 
on Saturday, briefly addressed the convention. He regretted 
that illness had compelled him to leave much of the work of 
the association in the hands of others during the past year, 
expressed his confidence in the speedy recovery of his health, 
and thanked his fellow-officers and the membership at large 
for the loyal co-operation which he had received. 

The association gave its unanimous indorsement of the 
manner in which its work has been carried on by re-electing 
all the elective officers by acclamation. Later, at a meeting of 
the executive committee, the two secretaries and the traffic 
attorney were likewise reappointed. The list of officers will be 
found at the head of our editorial page. 


Selection of Next Meeting-Place 


Although several contenders were in the field as aspirants 
for the next convention, the choice soon narrowed down to two 
cities—Ogden, Utah, and Seattle, Washington. In view of the 
fact that the association had not met in the Northwest for 
many years, resulting in a feeling in that part of the country 
that they were being neglected, and the further fact that the 
association was in Salt Lake City no longer ago than 1927, 
sentiment early seemed to favor Seattle. This was confirmed 
when the vote was taken, standing thirty-six for Seattle to 
twenty-four for Ogden. 


Entertainment 


Under the competent direction of Field Bohart, of Colo- 
rado Springs; Ezra K. Baer, of Meeker, Colorado; Arthur C. 
Johnson, editor of the Denver Daily Record-Stockman; J. A. 
Shoemaker, manager of the Denver Union Stock Yards; and 
Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Association, a delightful round of entertainments was carried 
out. Thursday afternoon the visiting ladies were taken on a 
sight-seeing trip, followed by a tea at the Brown Palace. 
Friday night a banquet was tendered at the hotel, participated 
in by several hundred guests. After the banquet, a dance was 
staged in the convention hall, interrupted by a hilarious vaude- 
ville, while moving-pictures of ranch scenes and wild game, 
from the workshop of Charles J. Belden, of Pitchfork, Wyo- 
ming, were shown in an adjoining room. The program did 
not close until well past midnight. 


KANSAS CONVENTION DATE 


In order to make it more convenient for Alexander Legge, 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, and C. B. Denman, 
member of the board, to attend the annual convention of the 
Kansas Live Stock Association at Topeka, the dates of the 
convention have been changed from March 5-7 to March 12-14. 
A large attendance is expected. A program of wide interest 
is being arranged. 
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CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ENVER’S JANUARY SHOW SALE OF STOCK CAT- 

tle was a bright spot in the otherwise dreary desert of 
depression and discontent, particularly in feeding circles. 
Where such a sale is possible under unfavorable conditions, 
interest is indisputable. The fact that the entire cattle-finish- 
ing and maturing area east of the Great Plains needs cattle 
is undeniable. During a winter of abnormal severity, this 
demand has rarely weakened. “Get cattle!” is the unconscious 
slogan of the trade. While the ring-side at Denver invariably 
develops bullish enthusiasm, the congregation of buyers on 
the ground from a large area tells an eloquent story of “cattle 
needed.” Had orders in eastern buyers’ hands been filled, the 
offering would necessarily have been trebled in numbers. As it 
was, some could not get the cattle they wanted; others balked 
at the prices. The event was a herald of what stocker demand 
will be toward the rise of grass. Trading, on pasture account, 
promises to be later than last year, as asking prices will be 


out of line with what prospective buyers consider intrinsic 
value. 


Decided lack of unanimity of opinion exists among the 
experts, so called, as to what may happen. Looking around the 
corner, they see differently. A recent emission from Wash- 
ington, of official character—valuable owing to the source from 
which it emanates, but otherwise no more reliable than private 
conjecture on the subject—contains these pronouncements: 
“The outlook for beef cattle in 1930 appears less favorable 
than conditions which characterized the industry in 1929. 
Slaughter probably will be about the same as in 1929, and 
demand is expected to be slightly less.” : 

And that’s that! Slaughter under federal inspection, 
which comprises the only reliable figures available, was 
8,324,027 head last year, compared with 8,467,308 in 1928. 
At mid-year the decrease in federal slaughter, compared with 
1928, was approximately 750,000 head, but heavy supplies later 
in the year reduced this decrease to 143,281 head. To accom- 
plish this production feat, if that term fits, the whole of this 
North American continent was ransacked in 1928, in response 
to the price boom of that period, for everything wearing a 
hide capable of converting grass or grain into a cash com- 
modity. Approximately half a million Mexicans imported late 
in 1928 swelled supply abnormally, serving the purpose of 
replenishing Kansas and Oklahoma pastures. Probably a part 
of that importation is still in the Southwest, and will figure 
in 1930 slaughter; but the major portion of that purchase 
went into beef supply via the pasture route last year, and 
will not repeat its recent beef-supply-swelling performance. If 
the trans-Missouri region has been almost depleted of mature 
steers during the past two years, the Order of Ananias is due 
for increasing membership. The non-receptive nature of the 
stock-cattle market last fall undoubtedly held back a consider- 
able number of calves and yearlings that would otherwise have 
been passed on to feeders. Even so, their final appearance at 
the market has been delayed, and they may not figure in beef 
supply until 1931. While the movement of stock cattle through 
market gateways last fall was about the same in numbers as 
the previous corresponding period, the direct movement from 
pasture to feed-lot was smaller—how much smaller no one 
knows, as statistics are not available. 


There is food for reflection in the fact that, while cattle 
receipts at sixty-five markets last year were 14,293,767, as 
against 15,188,674 in 1928, slaughter decreased in much 


smaller ratio, which is at least prima-facie evidence that 
killers, instead of feeders, got the cattle. Had they gone to 
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the country, slaughter curtailment would have been more 
emphatic. 

Industrial conditions justify expectation of some curtail- 
ment in beef demand, which always means lower prices. The 
course of the fat-cattle market since the turn of the year car- 
ries this suggestion. Slaughter, however, has been steadily 
declining since liquidation ran its course in 1926. There is 
nothing on which to base opinion that cattle slaughter in 1930, 
or for several years following, will not show further decrease. 
Speculating on what will happen during the “next decade” is 
useless; but, unless industrial conditions improve, it is a logi- 
cal assumption that 1930 cattle prices will average somewhat 
lower than in 1929. Killers are resorting to every possible 
expedient to reduce cost of raw material, in response to the 
stern dictates of economic necessity to reduce sales resistance 
of the product and stimulate demand with lower prices to the 
ultimate consumer. 


The Washington emission further says: “The number of 
cattle on farms apparently reached the low point of the pro- 
duction cycle in 1928; since then the tendency in numbers has 
been slightly upward.” There is scant warrant for this state- 
ment in market receipts last year, except possibly a brief 
period late in 1929, when supply exceeded that of the cor- 
responding period of 1928; but this is explained by the fact 
that 1929 marketing was ill-distributed, the last quarter of the 
year indicating that feeders had overstayed the market. Had 
distribution been better, prices throughout the year would 
have been less erratic, and the false $16 to $17 trade in choice 
steers for a brief period avoided. 


Confounding dairy with beef cattle should be avoided. 
There has been no increase in the latter, while dairy cattle 
have displaced so-called native beef cattle to an extent not 
generally sensed, incidentally wiping countless feed-lots off the 
map. Any increase in the bovine population of the country 
means milk-cows. For two seasons past over-aged beef cows 
have been sent to the butcher in swelling numbers from the 
western breeding area, and, if an adequate number of heifers 
has been retained for replacement purposes,nobody knows any- 
thing about it. On the contrary, high prices for heifer calves 
and yearlings have attracted them to the feed-lot. 


Since 1926—a year of low prices, high beef production, 
and liquidation of surplus cattle—federally inspected slaughter 
has been cut substantially. While it is true that fewer beef- 
bred calves have gone to the veal rack, they have neverthe- 
less reached the butcher at the yearling stage, so that the 
annual increase has been promptly and closely garnered. 

Here are other official conclusions: An increased number 
of cattle, presumably of the beef type, is being grown in the 
Corn Belt; a larger proportion of the stockers acquired last 
fall are being roughed through, instead of being on full feed; 
demand for feeder cattle in the spring months is not likely to 
equal the unusually strong demand of last spring; heavy 
cattle are likely to command a premium over light-weights of 
comparable grade. 

One opinion of these problems is as good as another. Any 
forecast that may be ventured is largely guesswork. There is 
nothing on which to base a conclusion that any material in- 
crease in beef-cattle production in the Corn Belt is under way, 
nor that a larger proportion of the stockers acquired last fall 
are being roughed through the winter. On the other hand, the 
January run suggested that feeders lacked confidence in the 
market future, and that a large proportion of the cattle in 
their hands were being warmed up to go to the butcher at the 
earliest possible moment. Last year cattle were held back in 
confidence of a high market during the latter half of the year, 
owing to what happened in 1928; but on this occasion feeders 
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are in merchandising mood, and, unless they change their 
policy, the market will get cattle whenever it bids for them. 

Now, assuming that fewer cattle are in preparation, mak- 
ing allowance for a diminished direct stock movement last fall, 
it follows logically that when the crop now in feeders’ hands 
has been worked off, replacement will be the order of the day. 
One who has traversed the Corn Belt recently has had oppor- 
tunity to realize that the crop of steers it housed at the cor- 
responding time last year is not there, all of which warrants 
expectancy of broad spring demand for replacement cattle. 

Heavy cattle may or may not take the present premium. 
away from light cattle of comparable grades, but it is not a 
“best bet,” to use race-track parlance. 


Says the government oracle: “During the next few years 
cattle-feeders should exercise considerable caution.” Almost 
Solomonic advice! But the feeder is up against a tough propo- 
sition. One of them, asked recently why he paid so much for 
his cattle, replied: “Well, if I didn’t, someone else would.” The 
only caution available under such circumstances is to let grass 
grow in the feed-lot or plow up the pasture. It indicates the 
predicament in which the feeder finds himself; and, to aggra- 
vate his troubles, he frequently finds a strong competitor in 
the killer for the grade of cattle with which he has been accus- 
tomed to begin—a problem that grows no less serious as time 
works along, and has been in no small measure responsible for 
the recent switch to dairying by farmer-feeders. 

There may or may not be merit in a statement that “the 
present relatively high level of cattle prices will induce the 
usual expansion of the industry, leading, within the next six 
years, to an overproduction and overstocking, and a pericd of 
low prices and subsequent liquidation.” This assumes that old 
cyclical conditions are still operating; ignoring the fact that 
the Great Plains region is plow-minded rather than cattle- 
minded; that the more profitable sheep has evicted the beef 
cow from large areas of the pastoral West; that the erratic 
course of the fat-steer market recently has not encouraged 
beef-cattle investment; and that a shortage of young beef-bred 
cows impends, if it does not actually exist. There may be a 
switch from milk to beef in the Corn Belt states, unless butter 
is equal to a better market performance, but such a switch 
will necessarily be slow. 

There is scant encouragement for beef-cattle investment 
in this paragraph: “Farmers contemplating entering a long- 
time cattle-raising program, or those contemplating an expan- 
sion of their cattle-raising business, face a general increase 
in cattle numbers, and a consequent lowering of prices.” 
Nothing equivocal about that! And it may be right. At least, 
it is a warning: against plunging. 

Speculation concerning prices is futile. As well try to 
guess the weather or anticipate the gyrations of Congress. 
Any idea that such a thing as “inside stuff” exists is ballyhoo. 
When a run of shad up the Delaware will throw the cattle 
market into a semi-panic, the price-forecaster has a hopeless, 
although a self-imposed, task. When, as frequently happens, 
he guesses right, he vociferously admonishes the trade that “I 
told you so.” When he runs amuck, few recall his prognostica- 
tions, and for the delectation of the few he invariably proffers 
a more or less ingenious alibi, imitating the technique of the 
congressman menaced with relegation to the army of “lame 
duck” politicians. Fortunately for the price-forecaster, he is 
not under the necessity of facing an indignant constituency. 
He can guess as often as he pleases and as recklessly as he 
may choose, without paying the penalty. 

There is nothing about the present or prospective situa- 
tion to justify expectation of higher prices for anything— 
securities, commodities, or real estate; and that embraces 
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cattle, sheep, and wool. Hogs have been selling below intrinsic 
value, resulting in production curtailment and higher prices. 
If cattle and lambs were cheap, reasonable excuse for sounding 
the tocsin of higher prices would exist. But why kid ourselves, 
or try to kid the other fellow, who has been kidded by experts 
heretofore in all probability, and has acquired immunity? 


DAIRY FARMERS TURNING TO BEEF BREEDS 


J. E. P. 


ONSTERNATION IN THE DAIRY CAMP, CONSE- 

quent on the sharp decline in butter values, has 
switched interest to beef. Cow-jobbers, aided and abetted by 
country bankers, who have been transporting the surplus 
milk-cows of Wisconsin and other dairy sections to newer 
areas with respect to milk production, have been reaping a 
harvest for several years past. The jig, however, is up, as, 
even when they are able to borrow the entire purchase price 
of a cow, farmers are reluctant to put their John Hancocks 
on paper requiring payment of $150 to $175 per head, after 
the cream check has shrunk one-third, with every prospect of 
further contraction. For years many country bankers have 
had a confirmed habit of advising farmers to “get a bunch of 
milk-cows and get on the pay-roll.”” The seeker after advice, 
and money, frequently had a stock-cattle purchase on his 
mind. “Forget it!” was the prompt injunction of the banker. 
“They’re too high; I’ll not lend you a nickel. But you can 
have money for a bunch of cows, go to milking, and pay the 
loan off with part of the cream check. It’s a self-liquidating 
proposition.” 

Not every man—even a farmer—has the milking disposi- 
tion; but such advice has been taken by hundreds of thou- 
sands. The cow-jobber has done a land-office business, and 
over much of the cattle-feeding area dairy herds have dis- 
placed feed-lots. The victim of this misplaced confidence has 
usually taken the cows delivered, as the jobber and the lender 
were in cahoots. Sometimes he got a good set of milkers; 
frequently he found himself in possession of discards of other 
herds. Consequently milk yields were below expectation, and 
when the price of milk struck the skids the amateur dairyman 
was distinctly out of luck. The producing capacity of a cow, 
like the ability of a frog to jump, is ascertained and Geter- 
minable only by trying the “critter” out. Millions of dollars 
have been literally poured into a rat-hole by neophytes in this 
sphere of agricultural effort, not only by paying excessive 
prices for cows, but by being victimized by getting the wrong 
kind—the “boarder” type. 


Not only has advice to switch to milk been disseminated 
by money-lenders, but an anvil chorus of similar admonition 
has come from county advisers, extension agents, agricultural 
instructors, and others. Celerity in cream collection by utiliz- 
ing trucks, which penetrated the whole country, injected in- 
ducement to get into the game. For a time milk-production 
expansion was retarded by a nation-wide tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion campaign, which drew to the shambles infected cows by 
the hundred thousand, swelling beef supply; but, as this cam- 
paign ran its course and production responded to price, the 
house of cards became top-heavy. High prices for fresh young 
cows prompted dairymen in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and else- 
where to carry calves into the lactating stage, in the same 
manner that big prices for yearling ewes held back ewe lambs 
until, in 1929, the yearling market became saturated. Not 
only have dairy-cattle breeders had a profitable market for 
milk, but their female calf increase has been even more profit- 
able. A campaign to eliminate “boarders” from dairy herds 
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also increased the number of pilgrims, many of which were 
foisted, at big prices, on amateurs to whom a black-and-white 
cow looked like a Holstein. 

The aggregate amount sunk in this jehad, or to be sunk 
before liquidation has run its course, will never be even ap- 
proximated. A dairy cow that happens to go “wrong,” or 
fails to pay for its keep at the pail, has but one destination— 
the stock-yards; and when it gets there it is either a canner 
or, at best, a cutter. A beef-bred cow can be put at the feed- 
box and fetch money when it goes to market, but the case of 
the delinquent cow is hopeless from a salvage standpoint. Said 
a victim: “I bought a bunch of cows, as my banker advised; 
got them early in the game, so that we actually paid for them 
with part of the cream check; but where are we at right now? 
At the reduced price of cream, they can barely pay for their 
feed, and we get little, if anything, for our labor. Probably 
they will join the canner and cutter procession, and we will 
put the feed-lot in condition to hold a load of steers. That 
game may be hazardous, but it is less laborious.” 


Certainly the average farmer is less milk-minded than 
recently, and with good and sufficient reason. The bottom of 
the butter market has cracked wide open. Statisticians, gov- 
ernment and otherwise, have not yet begun to figure up the 
resultant shrinkage in agricultural production and wealth, but 
the job is there for them to tackle the moment they get their 
stub pencils sharpened. They may dope it out as they please, 
but the result will suggest bad business. A $150 cow does 
not realize much in the way of net proceeds when sold as a 
5%-cent canner. Money may be dissipated that way with the 
same facility as by sitting in at a poker game, or trying to 
locate the little pea under the walnut shell. 

Here are a few cold, hard facts: Average price of butter 
for December, 1929, was 41.9 cents per pound—a drop from 
49.2 cents in December, 1928. Meanwhile storage increased 
from 41,000,000 to 81,000,000 pounds—81,837,000 pounds, to be 
exact; figures that explain the whole situation. In a brief 
period, butter prices east of the Missouri River declined 8 
cents; west of that waterway, 11 cents. Evidently the neo- 
phytes in the game have been hit hardest, as the invasion of 
the trans-Missouri region by the dairy cow has been compara- 
tively recent. The confirmed habit of production in following 
price is indicated by the fact that on January 1, 1929, butter 
storage was 186.9 per cent of the year before, and 168.5 per 
cent above the previous five-year average. The disaster—for 
it is nothing more nor less—is concealed in these figures, 
which reveal an astounding rise in production, without corre- 
sponding increase in consumption. 

This development reverses the recent respective positions 
of beef and dairy cattle. The former have emerged from an 
under-dog position; the latter have been given a kick in the 
slats, metaphorically speaking. Naturally, interest in beef 
cattle is reviving, and, as the wheel inevitably turns, a furore 
over Herefords, Angus, and Shorthorns may impend. Cattle 
of some type—beef or milk—are essential to carrying on the 
agricultural scheme. A speedy switch to beef is possible by 
discarding dairy bulls and introducing the beef type—an 
operation that will be facilitated by the present and pros- 
pective market for fat yearlings. Already many have been 
making this switch in an unostentatious manner, the first crop 
of young cattle, steers, and heifers mixed reaching the market 
last fall, to realize profitable prices. This cross makes a sur- 
prisingly well-formed yearling in the hands of a competent 
operator, although it must carry condition to make the opera- 
tion profitable. That there will be more of this type of cattle 


production as time works along needs no demonstration, unless 
production abandons its confirmed habit of following price. 
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However, the switching process will be protracted, as the beef- 
production cycle is long and a crop of fat yearlings cannot be 
made overnight. 

The dairyman has two hopes—restricted production and 
expanded consumption. A mixture of the two might be 
effective. Surplus butter production cannot be exported, be- 
cause it has no place to go, and, unlike wheat, wool, or cotton, 
it cannot be stored for any considerable period. Between 
Congress and Coolidge, the dairyman got a 12-cent duty on 
butter; but it was spurious protection, as the bars have been 
kept down on the ground with respect to vegetable fats, with 
which the domestic market has been glutted in the guise of 
imitation butter. Creamery interests are now making a 
hullabaloo over oleo, asserting that its use is prejudicial to 
butter. This is an obvious misstatement, not to use the 
shorter word, as makers of substitutes advertise that their 
product contains no animal fats, and this product is displa- 
cing genuine butter by the million pounds monthly. The dairy 
chiefs now taunt farmers with using it to the exclusion of 
their own product, which may be a fact; but the bulk of it is 
consumed in the industrial centers, much of it parading as 
genuine butter where it is used in public eating-houses. 

However, this is not intended as a discussion of the dairy- 
man’s troubles; rather, as inquiry as to how the situation will 
affect beef-cattle production. It can have no other influence than 
to revive interest in beef-cattle feeding, and, as a corollary, 
breeding; and to the extent that such interest revives will it 
mean competition for the trans-Missouri cow-owner. 

Meanwhile it should exert a healthy influence on stock- 
cattle values, as cattle of some kind are essential to the scheme 
of farming, especially now that the farmer has lost his urban 
market for hay and oats by general use of motor cars and 
trucks—a development that has also adversely affected corn 
consumption. A year ago the dairy cow was the farmer’s 
“best bet,” but it begins to look as though the beef-bred cow 
and steer will have an opportunity for a return engagement. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK FOR 1930 


ROM THE ANNUAL OUTLOOK REPORT PREPARED 

by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in co-operation 
with representatives of the agricultural colleges and extension 
services of the various states, and with the Federal Farm 
Board, we quote the following excerpts: 


Beef Cattle 


“The outlook for beef cattle in 1930 appears less favor- 
able than conditions which characterized the industry in 1929. 
Slaughter probably will be about the same as in 1929, and 
demand is expected to be slightly less. The high phase of 
the beef cattle price-cycle which has prevailed since the latter 
part of 1927 is expected to continue during 1930. However, 
average prices for all grades for the entire year may be 
somewhat lower than those of 1929. Beef-cattle raisers who 
contemplate expanding production are faced with a general 
tendency to increase cattle numbers and with a downward 
trend in prices over the next decade. Cattle-feeders, also, 
will need to exercise great caution during the period of a 
declining price-level. 

“There is no reason to anticipate any significant change 
in imports during 1930. Conditions indicate that importa- 
tions of beef into the United States during 1930 will at least 
equal those of 1929. 

“Farmers contemplating entering a long-time cattle- 
raising program, or those contemplating an expansion of their 
cattle-raising business, face a general increase in cattle num- 
bers, and a consequent lowering of prices. If cattle-growers 
continue their present policy of expansion through increasing 
the number of breeding stock and selling at younger ages, they 
will be in a position to make fairly quick adjustments in pro- 
duction by close culling of old cows whenever the price situa- 
tion makes reduction desirable.” 
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Dairy Cattle 


- “The present long-time outlook for dairy products does 
not encourage expansion of dairy production in those cash- 
crop areas where dairying has been unable to make much 
headway during recent years, as it is unlikely that the rela- 
tion of butterfat prices to cash and feed-crop prices will be 
as favorable during the next five years as it has been during 
the past five. Regions where dairying has been gradually in- 
creasing as a live-stock enterprise to supplement cash crops 
may well continue that development, with even greater 
emphasis than before on the production of feed crops to 
balance the live stock.” 

Hogs 

“Hog prices in 1930 are expected to average at least 
as high as in 1929, and possibly higher. A reduction in 
slaughter supplies is indicated, but this probably will be 
partially offset by a decrease in foreign and domestic demand 
for hog products. There are no indications as yet that the 
1930 pig crop will result in slaughter supplies in the market- 
ing year beginning with October, 1930, greatly different from 
those expected during the current marketing year. If, how- 
ever, the relationship between hog and corn prices becomes 
increasingly favorable during the next few months, some in- 
crease in the fall pig crop of 1930 will probably occur.” 

Sheep and Wool 

“It appears that the high point in the expansion of sheep 
numbers in the United States has about been reached. A 
new annual record slaughter of sheep and lambs is expected 
within the next two years, and it seems improbable that prices 
for these increased supplies can be maintained at the high 
levels of the last three or four years. 

“The increase in world wool production which has oc- 
curred in recent years will probably not continue much 
farther, and some reduction is expected by 1931. Production 
in 1930, however, will probably not be greatly different from 
the high productions of the last two years. It is likely that 
demand conditions, which are unfavorable at present, will 
begin to improve in the latter half of 1930, and will more 
favorably affect the marketing of the domestic clip of 1931 
than that of 1930. 

“The outlook for the sheep industry suggests that the 
readjustments which will take place as a result of reduced 
price-levels should be effected gradually, in order that the 
market may not be unduly depressed by temporary seasonal 
gluts. In the past, periods of low prices, such as those now 
prevailing for wool and as seem probable for lambs, have 
been followed by higher prices a few years later.” 


RULES FOR TRADING IN HOG FUTURES 


EW REGULATIONS FOR THE MARKETING OF 

hogs at Chicago have been filed by the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange with the Department of Agriculture. The 
regulations specify the procedure for trading in contracts for 
future delivery. In accepting the regulations for filing, Dr. 
John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
made it clear that the transactions will be subject to the re- 
quirements of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. 

The regulations provide for a clearing-house to facilitate 
speedy adjustment of contract obligations and to supervise 
the plan generally. The plan does not affect present methods 
of purchasing hogs, but is an additional means by which 
producers may sell their animals. It provides for three 
forms of delivery: “spot call,” for which delivery of animals 
must be made the same day; “to arrive call,” under which 
delivery of animals must be made within seven days after 
date of sale; and “future calls,” upon which delivery is made 
at the seller’s option on any business day of a specified 
month. The regulations also provide for the designation of 
hogs as “light,” “medium,” and “heavy,” and for a grading 
system which defines “premium grade,” “standard grade,” 
and “no grade” hogs. 

The regulations total several hundred in number. In- 
formal discussions and conferences with Department of Agri- 
culture officials preceded the preparation of the final draft. 
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FINANCING BEEF PROGRAM OF MEAT BOARD 


T THE MEETING HELD IN DENVER OCTOBER 9 

and 10, 1929, a special committee was appointed “to de- 
vise the most effective and equitable method” of raising a 
fund “for the purpose of advertising and promoting the sale 
of meat and meat products.” Field Bohart, of Colorado 
Springs, was made chairman of this committee. Its four 
other members were: W. H. Merchant, Carlsbad, N. M.; P. W. 
Jenkins, Big Piney, Wyo.; E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
and A. R. Modisett, Rushville, Neb, 

The committee submitted its report to the Executive 
Committee of the American National Live Stock Association 
at the convention in Denver, January 16-18, 1930. The report 
was approved, and formed the basis for a resolution adopted 
by the convention, which is summarized on another page of 
this issue. 

It is recommended that a levy of 25 cents per car on 
carload lots, and 1 cent per head on less-than-carload lots, 
be assessed on all cattle and calves sold on the public markets, 
or on the range, or at home, by members of the National 
Association, and by members of the state and local associa- 
tions affiliated with the National Association. 

The levy on cattle and calves going to the public markets 
will be collected by the commission firms, in the same manner 
in which the 5 cents per car is at present collected. In this 
the commission firms have promised their full co-operation. 
These collections are to be remitted each thirty days to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

As to cattle and calves sold on the range or at home, the 
secretary of the National Association is instructed twice a 
year (about June 15 and December 15) to send a notice to 
each individual member of the association, calling attention 
to the pledge and requesting the member to remit to him (the 
secretary) the levy on all such stock sold by the member at 
home during the preceding six months. On or around the 
same dates the national secretary is also to communicate 
with secretaries of all affiliated state and local organizations, 
asking them to notify their members of the levy; each mem- 
ber to make payment to the association from which he re- 
ceives notice, which in turn will pass it on to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

The funds derived from this source will be spent for 
propaganda in the interest of beef, including continuation of 
the beef-cutting demonstrations. It should be emphasized that 
the National Association by unanimous vote has put itself 
on record in favor of all its members contributing toward 
financing the activities of the Meat Board. Many individuals 
and organizations have been in favor of a larger contribution, 
to make possible an extensive advertising campaign. This, 
however, has been deemed inadvisable at the present time. 
The plan adopted is believed to be uniformly acceptable to 
the different localities, and to feeders and growers alike. 
It is sufficiently elastic to be easily expanded, should cir- 
cumstances require. 

It may be added that no objection to the plan is expected 
from the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. 


LIVE-STOCK TREATY RATIFIED 


ATIFICATIONS OF THE CONVENTION BETWEEN 

the United States and Mexico to safeguard more effec- 
tively the live-stock interests of the two countries were ex- 
changed at Washington on January 17. The treaty is designed 
to prevent the introduction of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases. It provides for the maintenance, at designated border 
points and seaports, of an adequate live-stock sanitary and 


veterinary police service for the inspection of animals, animal 
by-products, forage, and other commodities which may be car- 
riers of such diseases, with quarantine stations for the deten- 
tion and observation of animals, and prescribes the adoption 
of measures for the prevention of infection and contagion 
among live stock. 


GOVERNMENT ASKS THAT SUITS TO MODIFY 
CONSENT DECREE BE DISMISSED 


ISMISSAL OF THE SUITS FILED BY ARMOUR 

& Co. and Swift & Co. for modification of the Packers’ 
Consent Decree has been asked by the Department of Justice. 
Action taken by the packers, says the Attorney-General, does 
not entitle them to relief. The questions presented are of 
grave importance, he holds, and should be dealt with by the 
courts. This would mean that the packing companies must 
establish their case in all particulars. 

So far as we know, no new date has yet been fixed for 


hearing the case by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 
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O GREAT CHANGES TOOK PLACE IN LIVE-STOCK 
numbers on farms and ranches of the United States 
during the year 1929, if we may believe the Crop-Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture. All cattle increased 
by 2.7 per cent, milk cows by 2.6 per cent, and sheep by 3 per 
cent. The greatest shift was in swine, which show a decline 
of 7.5 per cent. Horses decreased 3.3 per cent, and mules 
1.3 per cent. 
Estimates as of January 1, 1930, compared with revised 
figures for 1929, are as below: 


1930 1929 
I esate hee atcnd 57,967,000 56,467,000 
Milk cows and heifers, 
two years or over ............. 22,499,000 21,919,000 
Heifers kept for milk, 
one to tWO0 YeAPS  <...ccccc0cu 4,669,000 4,413,000 
PROD eet ee ee 48,913,000 47,509,000 
BSVUINO cei eI A on eens 52,600,000 56,880,000 
BEPROR: 50506 2 edo bien ae 13,440,000 13,905,000 
BRE on ke ae aa 5,322,000 5,390,000 
Estimated valuations were: 
1930 1929 
RU CRRGIG - os) Soe $3,320,104,000 $3,340,182,000 
Milk cows and heifers.... 1,876,357,000 1,855,080,000 
SIE: scccecincecentubinntacestentslaelaeats 435,515,000 504,022,000 
BOP MINE oss ea ee aed 2 717,306,000 739,255,000 
PGEHON ees ee hee als 950,318,000 976,300,000 
REN a ee at cae eg Re cee 441,726,000 443,839,000 


We shall now await the results of the census this spring 
to see how close these guesses are. 


THE CALENDAR 


February 18-19, 1930—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Nogales, Ariz. 

March 3-5, 1930—Annual Convention of Panhandle Live Stock 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 9-15, 1930—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 12-14, 1930—Annual Convention of Kansas Live Stock 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

March 17-23, 1930—Southwest American Live Stock Show, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 18-20, 1930—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, San Angelo, Tex. 
March 25-26, 1930—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 

Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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THE CONVENTION 


HE 1930 CONVENTION HAS COME AND 
[ie With the one exception of the weather, 

it was a success. The membership was united 
as seldom before, determined to follow up the advan- 
tages gained through a year of strenuous endeavor. 
The chief problems facing the live-stock industry 
today were dealt with in able manner by men qualified 
to point the way to their solution. 

The resolutions covered a wide range. Militant 
insistence upon tariff rates that will mean more than 
purely nominal protection for live stock and its prod- 
ucts headed the list. Support of the policies of the 
Federal Farm Board, as voiced by Mr. Denman, was 
given without stint. President Hoover’s scheme for 
disposing of the public domain, outlined by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, was indorsed with a 
reservation which would cover the mineral rights. 
The demand for modification of the Consent Decree 
was reiterated. More money for the Meat Board was 
deemed essential, and a plan was proposed for its 
collection. Additional funds for beef-grading were 
asked. Repeal of the famous section 15-a of the 
Transportation Act was again requested, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was urged from 
time to time to bring its valuations of railroad prop- 
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erties down to date. Opposition was once more 
expressed to the terms of the Box bill, limiting immi- 
gration of necessary Mexican labor. A Great Lakes- 
Atlantic Ocean waterway through the deepening of 
the St. Lawrence River was advocated. 

Among the outstanding events of the convention, 
mention must be made of the beef-cutting demonstra- 
tion and the display of frozen and packaged meats. 
Both of these features, each promising to inaugurate 
a new epoch in the history of the meat industry, were 
highly instructive and aroused the liveliest interest. 

Financially the association was placed in a position 
where it can meet the demands of the coming year 
with serenity. Full approval of the conduct of its 
affairs was given through the unanimous re-election 
of all its officers. 

* * * 

The one fly in the bland ointment was the weather. 
Sub-zero temperatures are not ordinarily conducive to 
moral ardor. If the spirits of the stockmen remained 
unquenched, it testifies to the genuineness of their 
enthusiasm. However, the attendance, we fear, 
suffered to some extent. Members from parts of the 
country blessed with balmier breezes were frightened 
into staying at home. Visitors from neighboring 
territory, intending to take in the convention with the 
stock show, delayed their trip until the meeting was 
over. Of those brave enough to defy the cold, many 
suffered for their courage. People advanced in years, 
or whose health leaves something to be desired, were 
under a rather severe strain. The ladies who had 
come to view Colorado’s scenery were disappointed at 
being cooped up in the hotel. None was comfortable. 

On a previous occasion THE PRODUCER has ven- 
tured to suggest that the convention date be changed. 
One of the arguments advanced was the rigors of 
mid-winter in much of the area where the association 
meets. In view of the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee in vetoing this plan, we shall not repeat what 
we said then, but confine ourselves to place this win- 
ter’s experience on record for such time as the matter 
may be taken up for renewed consideration. 


THE BATTLE OF HIDES 


HE SENATE HAS REJECTED THE DUTY 
‘E hides—lock, stock, and barrel. That the vote 
was hanging in the balance was an open secret. 
When half a dozen senators from western cattle-rais- 
ing states, members of the bipartisan coalition which 
has scored so many triumphs in the past, went over 
to the enemy on this occasion, the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 
That such states as Utah, Montana, and Cali- 
fornia, built up by the stockman, and still dependent 
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upon him for a major portion of their income, should 
have failed him on this decisive issue is cause for keen 
regret. It lends color to the sneer of the East that 
the West seldom gets what it asks for at the hands 
of the government, because the West never seems to 
know what it wants. In this case the charge is 
notoriously untrue, as far as the men at home are 
concerned. With a unanimity such as has seldom 
been. seen before, and in terms that could not be mis- 
understood, the demand for adequate protection on 
hides was raised by every live-stock organization west 
of the Missouri River. It was not divergence of 
opinion among themselves that was responsible; it 
was their representatives who failed to represent. 

However, the cattlemen are not yet ready to 
accept defeat. With the wholly unforeseen situation 
presented by the prevalence of the Borah counter- 
move, after the Oddie amendments had been voted 
down, proposing to put all three commodities—hides, 
leather, and shoes—back on the free list, a way has 
been opened for reconsideration. Rather than see 
themselves deprived of the “compensatory” duties on 
which they confidently had counted, the powerful tan- 
ning and manufacturing interests will now be in mood 
for a compromise, and may be expected to throw their 
influence back of a motion for a scaled-down tariff 
which would include hides. 

It would be a pity if this opportunity to put a duty 
on hides should be lost, perhaps never to return. It 
would be more than a pity—it would be a crying 
injustice. The extra session of Congress convened 
for the definite purpose of giving aid to agriculture. 
Tariff relief was one of the two principal measures 
stipulated by the President in calling it together. The 
extra session eame to an end long ago. In regular 
session Congress is still wrangling over rates. Not 
only is it wrangling over rates, but the spectacle is 
seen of men elected to represent overwhelmingly 
agricultural commonwealths voting against reason- 
able duties on an article the adequate protection of 
which, in the belief of most of those who have given 
the subject serious study, would do more toward 
advancing the interests of the principal industry of 
their own states than almost any other one thing 
that might be named. 

Not until the right of those millions who derive 
their livelihood from the production of domestic ani- 
mals to a degree of protection which will safeguard 
them against ruinous competition from abroad has 
been written into our laws will the live-stock industry 
have attained that secure footing which alone will 
guarantee its perpetuation. Under conditions of 
chronic uncertainty as to the future, no man can 
build his fortunes on a safe basis. With the insecuri- 
ties and threats removed, our live-stock men can be 
depended upon to carry on. But keeping hides on the 
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free list, while all other essential commodities, agri- 
cultural as well as industrial, are given protection, is 
one of those economic absurdities which are bound to 
react on our whole political fabric. The extent to 
which the price of the hide determines if an animal is 
to be sold at a profit or at a loss is one of the impor- 
tant factors influencing a man’s judgment when he 
comes to decide as to whether or not to stay in a 
precarious business. Should a majority of western 
cattle-raisers be compelled to quit because our 
national tariff policies make it impossible for them to 
operate at a profit, the few cents gained for shoe- 
buyers from free hides would be a doubtful advantage 
indeed to the country as a whole. 


Much credit is due Senator Oddie, of Nevada, for 
the able manner in which he has conducted this battle 
for the cattleman. He has had the loyal support of 
members from many other western states, who de- 
serve the most unstinted praise. Senator Kendrick, 
of Wyoming, has been our steadfast champion 
throughout the fight. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


' K Pe THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
Act was passed, creating the Federal Farm 
Board, satisfaction was expressed on all sides 
that at last something had been done for the farmer. 
To accomplish something, however, takes more than 
the mere passing of a law—it takes the continued sup- 
port of those really interested in the welfare of agri- 
culture to remove the obstacles now being placed in 
the way of the proper functioning of the act. It is 
now quite apparent that-‘many of those who joined in 
the chorus of huzzas when the act was passed did 
so with their fingers crossed and with a mental reser- 
vation that they did not mean it if by any chance 
their own toes were stepped on in the inevitable read- 
justment of the marketing machinery. To these 
groups must be added the tin-horn politician, whose 
only stock-in-trade is cheap claptrap attacking those 
most in the public eye; congressmen who seek to 
impress their agricultural constituents with the ardor 
of their labor in behalf of the farmer; and, it must be 
confessed, some farmers themselves. These latter, 
after years of patient waiting, seem to feel that the 
results of this new act should be immediate; and they 
are encouraged in that attitude by unfriendly inter- 
ests. 


It must be apparent that no change of conse- 
quence can be made in our marketing machinery 
without upsetting some of the existing agencies. Had 
these been adequate and given full protection to the 
producer, no farm relief act would have been neces- 
sary. As it is, the best of the personnel now employed 
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will adapt themselves to the changed conditions, and 
such portion of the methods now obtaining, and the 
equipment now in use, as is essential likewise will be 
salvaged. 

The Federal Farm Board may not be able to 
accomplish all that the framers of the bill or the true 
friends of agriculture hope. It is to be commended 
for the splendid way in which it has proceeded, in 
spite of furious onslaughts, to set up a modern mar- 
keting machine. 

It has been cautious, conscious alike of the great 
trust reposed in it by the government and of the 
great need of agriculture. It is entitled to better 
support than it has so far received. Not until the 
machinery has been set up, and has had a reasonable 
time to operate, can anyone fairly judge the success 
of the plan. At the most, it can only help those who 
are willing to co-operate and to help themselves. 


THE CATTLE INCREASE 


F TRUST CAN BE PLACED IN FIGURES 
| emanating from the government’s Crop-Report- 
ing Board at Washington, the low point in cattle 
production has been passed, and the curve is again 
ascending. The increase so far is a relatively slight 
one, being given as 2.7 per cent for the year 1929. At 
the same time there was a reduction of 2 per cent in 
the inspected slaughter of cattle—a reduction which, 
unlike the increase in numbers, is subject to statistical 
proof. As the decrease was wholly in cows, heifers, 
and calves, while more steers were killed than in 1928, 
there seems to be sufficient basis for the belief that 
ranchmen generally are adding to their breeding 
herds, in response to the favorable price conditions of 
the past few years. Definite data as to our cattle 
population will not be available until the returns are 
in from the census to be taken this spring. 

An annual increase of 2.7 per cent for the next 
few years would not be a serious matter. But it 
should not be allowed to rise much higher. The 
growth of our human population for the year ending 
June 30, 1928, is calculated to have been approxi- 
mately one-half of that of cattle in 1929, or 1.3 per 
cent. As we, roughly, have twice as many people 
as we have cattle (119,306,000 to 57,967,000, to be 
exact), and as the increment last year was about 
the same (1,463,000 people to 1,500,000 cattle), this 
ratio of about two people for each head of cattle 
(calves included) would thus fall somewhat short of 
being maintained. In other words, the natural aug- 
mentation of our population can normally be expected 
to take care of the whole of the addition to our beef 
supplies, at the above-mentioned rate of increase, and 
with a little to spare. All this, of course, is based on 
the assumption that employment conditions in indus- 
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trial centers do not fall materially below the present 
level. 

It must also be remembered, in this connection, 
that lately tonnage figures have not kept pace with 
the increase in numbers of head slaughtered. There 
is a constant, and ever more marked, trend toward 
lighter weights. Eight million cattle killed in 1929 
would probably realize considerably less beef than the 
same number dressed five years earlier. Thus the per- 
centage of increase in our supplies of dressed beef, on 
the basis of a 2.7 per cent increase in cattle numbers, 
should be lowered. 

Statistics are not yet to hand as to per-capita beef 
consumption in 1929, but probably it did not differ 
markedly from that of the year before. High prices 
have, of course, had their effect. But there are indi- 
cations that the public is reconciling itself to these. 
The fact that we cannot have a prosperous agricul- 
ture without surrounding it with conditions making 
it possible for it to operate at a reasonable profit is 
beginning to soak in. It is coming to be realized that 
cattle-producers are entitled to the same considera- 
tion—the same place in our economic scheme—as 
every other major industry; that too long they have 
been the goat in the national menagerie. 

It is either this recognition of the rights of the 
domestic producer, or letting the bars down to Argen- 
tine beef, throwing the whole range country back to 
where it was seventy-five years ago. Hundreds of 
millions of western acres are fit for the raising of beef 
and mutton, and fit for very little else. Does anyone 
believe that the reversion of this land to the uncon- 
tested reign of the coyote and the jack-rabbit, and the 
forced migration of our cattlemen to the cities, there 
to swell the ranks of the unemployed, would add one 
iota to our national wealth or happiness, even with 
T-bone steaks at thirty cents a pound? 

Thanks to the efforts of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, supported by many other agencies, 
meat is getting back into the popular consciousness 
as the one food which the average normal man cannot 
get along without. The people are beginning to dis- 
card unsatisfactory substitutes, realizing that, even 
at its present price, meat is cheap, measured by its 
food value. It is this fact that should be constantly 
dinned into the ear of the consumer, with whom the 
price argument always carries weight. 

With the public awake to the indispensability of 
beef in their daily diet, and with realization that the 
cattle industry is an essential element in a sound 
national economic structure, there is little reason to 
be nervous over an increase in cattle numbers of 2.7 
per cent. This increase should be absorbed without 
difficulty—that is, without a noticeable price break. 
But we should see to it that the rate is not very much 
accelerated. 
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CANADA TO FINISH HER 
OWN CALVES 


N EXPERIMENT WHICH COMBINES GOV- 
ernment grading with a movement for keep- 
ing their surplus calves at home and finishing 

them in their own feed-lots has been inaugurated by 
cattle-growers of western Canada. Sponsored by the 
Southern Alberta Co-operative Shipping Association, 
the Red Label Beef Breeders’ Association has been 
formed for the purpose of supplying baby beef for the 
home trade. This beef will bear the red label of the 
association, will be graded by the government, and 
will be guaranteed to be of the first quality. An 
advertising campaign has been started with the 
slogan: “Look for the red label!” 

The calves are not sold to the feeders, but are put 
out among farmers on a share basis, the feeder get- 
ting one and a half cents a pound on the weight of 
the animal when delivered, as well as on the increase 
during the feeding period. 

Undoubtedly there is some connection between 
this movement and the tariff situation on this side of 
the line. As long as Canada could dispose of her sur- 
plus cattle in the United States at a profit, there was 
no great urgency about whetting the domestic appe- 
tite for beef. The proposed duty increase would 
narrow this outlet. As Canada, however, even with 
her rapidly growing population, can hardly be ex- 
pected to take care of her excess production—now 
amounting to about 15 per cent—for some time to 
come, it is but natural to assume that part of this 
better beef eventually will find its way into world- 
trade channels. The export of “store” cattle to Great 
Britain did not prove much of a success. It may be 
that one of the objects of the “Red Label” Associa- 
tion igs to offer competition to Argentine and Austra- 
lian dressed beef in the free British market, in this 
way helping to make the cattle-breeders of the 
Dominion independent of the United States. 


MISCELLANY 


J. E. P. 


HEAT IS A VICTIM OF EXCESSIVE PUBLICITY. 

Advertising surplus supply has affected buyer psychol- 
ogy. Wheat is at the head of the publicity procession, and 
most of its advertisement is injudicious. Government mouth- 
pieces should soft-pedal on this subject, the present policy 
being calculated to engender bearish sentiment in speculative 
circles, incidentally keeping buyers out of the market, in 
expectancy of lower prices. 


* * * 


Again the august United States Senate arrays itself on 
the side of the farmer. After months of terrific oratory that 
is under suspicion of having set fire to the Capitol, it has 
decided to keep hides and shoes on the free list. This will 
save the farmer countless millions which he would have been 
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out of pocket on account of high-priced shoes, had hides been 
put on the dutiable list. Bah! The farmer will continue to 
get “cheap” shoes at prices double, and even treble, footgear 
cost before Taft put hides on the free list. Shoes are “free”— 
that is a talismanic word. Just think of what boon you are 
enjoying through the beneficence of the United States Senate! 
Of course, they were on the free list before, but it is gratify- 
ing to know that they are still there. Yes, there are some 
things in this country that are free, 


* * * 


Probably the wool market has been acting meanly re- 
cently by way of discrediting “analyses” looking on the bright 
side of the picture. Optimism is an excellent abstract quality, 
but, like pessimism, it may be overdone. 


* * * 


This idea that values can be enhanced or created by the 
storage process is finding willing ears. An Indiana man 
wrote me recently, suggesting that, by holding fat cattle off 
the market thirty days, beef-consumers could be starved into 
paying more money. He ignored the fact that thirty days’ 
consumption would be lost. Obstructing the flow of food 
commodities into distributive channels will cause trouble in 
the long run, unless production can be arrested. 

* * * 


Statements that our export trade in hog product has 
vanished appear to have been slightly exaggerated. In 1929 
we exported 445,529,000 pounds of meats, valued at $78,- 
756,000, compared with 398,325,000 pounds, valued at $67,722,- 
000, the previous year. Also we exported 936,476,000 pounds 
of animal oils and fats, valued at $117,713,855, against 865,- 
492,000 pounds, valued at $112,513,000, in 1928. It may be 
another case of not believing what you see in the papers. 
Lard exports in 1929 were 829,328,000 pounds, compared with 
759,722,000 pounds in 1928; which is somewhat encouraging 
after that outlet has been hermetically sealed, according to 
unveracious trade chroniclers. 


* * * 


If the chain store is an evil, it will cure itself. Indica- 
tions are that the saturation point has been reached, and that 
hundreds of superfluous, unprofitable chain stores are about 
to disappear. One thing the chain store has done is to put 
what amounts to a premium on inferior, cheap cattle. 


* * * 


During the week ending January 25, average cost of beef 
steers at Chicago figured $12.39, against $12.13 the previous 
year and $11.53 for a three-year average at the corresponding 
period 1927-28-29. When cattle average around $12 in Jan- 
uary, when short-fed and warmed-up steers, dressing a low 
beef percentage, comprise the bulk, the market is “not so 
rotten.” 

* * * 

Cattle slaughter under federal inspection in 1929 totaled 
8,324,027 head, compared with 8,467,308 in 1928, and was the 
lowest since 1926. Hog slaughter aggregated 48,844,000 head, 
compared with 49,795,000 in 1928, indicating that production 
is at the contracting stage of the cycle. Sheep slaughter was 
14,023,000, compared with 13,488,000 in 1928—figures that tell 
their own story; and unfavorable physical conditions in the 
Northwest reduced the lamb crop at that. 


“T always enjoy reading THE PRODUCER.”—A. DOMENGINE, 
Oilfields, Cal. 


“THE PRODUCER is the best magaz’ne I know of.”—ROBERT 
W. DALZELL, Mayoworth, Wyo. 
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WAY TO HELP CATTLE BUSINESS IS TO 
CURTAIL PRODUCTION 


Kit CARSON, CoLo., January 30, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Mr. James H. Campbell, of El Centro, California, should 
feel much relieved after unloading all those figures and com- 
plaints about the tariff and other things in the January 
PRODUCER. However, some of his figures need correction, par- 
ticularly where he says that beef cattle are decreasing at the 
rate of 500,000 head a year. Recent figures issued by the 
Department of Agriculture on the cattle population for 1929 
show a slight increase, and a government bulletin, issued re- 
cently by the Federal Market News Service, giving the future 
outlook for live stock, has this to say about beef cattle: 


“The outlook for beef cattle in 1930 appears less favor- 
able than conditions which characterized the industry in 1929. 
Slaughter probably will be about the same as in 1929, and 
demand is expected to be slightly less. The high phase of the 
beef-cattle price-cycle which has prevailed since the latter part 
of 1927 is expected to continue during 1930. However, average 
prices for all grades for the entire year may be somewhat 
lower than those of 1929. Beef-cattle raisers who contemplate 
expanding production are faced with a general tendency to 
increase cattle numbers, and with a downward trend in prices 
over the next decade. Cattle-feeders also will need to exercise 
great caution during the period of a declining price-levél.” 


In another government bulletin the department informs us 
that in the last six years of forecasting future prices they 
have been right nine times out of ten. 

If we are to believe that they are correct in the above 
forecast, it is high time to commence putting into effect the 
writer’s suggestion, published several months ago in THE 
PRODUCER, which proposed an organization of producers to hold 
down production. 

I question the propriety of the government issuing such 
statements as the ones quoted above. Whether right or wrong, 
many people will be inclined to follow the suggestions which 
they contain, and will be timid about buying on a deciining 
market. In my opinion, the government should give all the 
facts and figures about agriculture and live stock, and let the 
individual draw his own conclusions as to what prices will be. 
The cotton-growers of the South became so dissatisfied with 
government experts guessing on the future price of cotton that 
Congress passed a special law prohibiting the Department of 
Agriculture from commenting on the future trend of prices of 
that commodity. The department may now publish only the 
acreage, production, and condition of the growing crop, and a 
few other minor facts. I think such a law should be extended 
to all farm and ranch forecasting. 

I am not in accord with the Farm Board’s money-loaning 
scheme, as I am sure that in the end it will do more harm 
than good. Easy money at low rates of interest will encourage 
production, and cause owners to hold over from one year to 
another products that ought to be sold and got out of the way 


for the succeeding year’s crop. I have always felt that federal 
aid should be sought only at such times as an industry is in 
distress. Surely no one will say that the live-stock industry, 
with its prevailing high prices, is in distress at present. If it 
is necessary to have federal help for the cattle business now, 
then a few years hence we shall be seeking heavenly aid, as 
we shall have exhausted all earthly assistance. 

For a while last fall, when Wall Street had about all the 
money in the country piled up in brokers’ loans, it was some- 
what hard for those who did not have well-established credit 
to secure money; but, judging from the present government 
reports as to the number of cattle on feed and the future price 
trend, perhaps that condition was a blessing in disguise for 
those who have put cattle on feed. A few more cattle on feed 
might have resulted in another bad year for feeders, with 
lower prices for feeder cattle next year. 

Reduced production is the only thing that will help the 
cattle business. At least, no further increase should be made, 
as there is going to be an unloading of dairy cattle, since that 
industry has ceased to be profitable. 

CHARLES E. COLLINS. 


HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF ONLY SALVATION 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


OTTER, MonT., January 27, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have read with much interest many articles on our agri- 
cultural market. Few have touched on the vital point. Some 
have said that the Corn Belt feeder pays too much for his 
cattle. I agree that he does, under the uncertain conditions 
under which he has to market his finished product. 

Take 1929 for instance. Who burst the bubble? Congress 
did when they failed to put a high protective tariff on cattle 
and allowed our markets to be flooded with Canada’s and 
Mexico’s surplus. 

We feeders and stockmen do not know where we are— 
whether our business is on a sound basis or at the verge of 
collapse. Why? Because Congress left the gate open to Canada 
and Mexico. Take wheat for an example. The wheat-farmers 
were doubtful if their crops were worth harvesting until it 
was broadcast that Canada would have no surplus to dump on 
our markets. The advance in the price of wheat was a thrill 
to the farmer. 

Eastern congressmen’s plea is cheap meat and bread for 
the industrial East. There is no country to which they could 
cater for bigger profits than the West and Middle West. If 
we had a high protective tariff, so that our market could assure 
us of a profit, we could buy their manufactured products. Our 
prosperity would be theirs. 

Hoover’s Farm Board advocates co-operative marketing. 
Of what use is it to co-operate when our markets are open to 
other countries’ surplus? The best co-operation would be to 
clean the slate at Washington, where our prosperity hinges. 
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Why our congressmen prefer to gnaw the bone of a Mexican 
dogey, instead of a T-bone steak of a well-bred, corn-fed beef 
steer raised at home, is too deep for me. It will not soak in. 


All our publishing companies should join hands with our 
agricultural people to get a tariff put on our products, so that 
the business in general will be in a balance. All the farm com- 
mittees and cheap money that Congress can provide will not 
relieve this depression. A high protective tariff is the only 
solution—a home market for home products. 

C. D. ELLIs. 


ALL FOOD-ADVERTISING IS FOOLISH 


Kit CARSON, COLO., January 5, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I see there is a propaganda on foot for advertising beef. 
For several years we have had these propagandas. One time 
it is “Eat more beef;” then it is “Eat more pork,” “Eat more 
mutton,” “Eat more poultry,” “Eat more eggs,” “Eat more 
spuds,” “Eat more beans,” “Eat more butter,” and so on. 


All these advertising campaigns are “bunk.” It is only 
the few people who get up the campaigns that make a little 
money out of them. All these foods are produced on the farm. 
In a grat many cases, the man who produces beef also pro- 
duces pork, and sometimes mutton; and practically all farmers’ 
wives produce chickens and eggs; so why should a man want 
to boost the sale of one of his commodities, at the expense of 
one of the others? People eat only so much. If it is not one 
thing, it is another. They.will eat whatever tastes best, or 
what they can afford to buy. For that reason, I would not 
spend one penny on any of these propositions, because I con- 
sider it foolish for any farmer to do so. 

C. J. OSWALD. 


NORTHWESTERN: SOUTH DAKOTA NOT LAND 
OF MILK AND HONEY 


ASHLAND, Monr., January 5, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Two numbers of THE PRODUCER recently have contained 
an advertisement that roused me to a considerable degree. 
This advertisement is for the promotion of farming in north- 
western South Dakota. Having engaged in the cow business 
in northwestern South Dakota for a period of years, and 
becoming well acquainted with the section which the adver- 
tisement is promoting, I feel that a warning to readers of 
THE PRODUCER should be made. 

These portions of South Dakota already have been through 
one period of settlement, starvation, and failure. Oh, I will 
admit that there are small parcels of land which will grow 
crops—perhaps at a profit; but in the process of one “find” 
there will be six failures, as has been experienced before. 

The Architect, in conjunction with Paul Bunyan, did some 
very rough work in western South Dakota, and only occa- 
sionally did He lay out a piece of plow-land in some isolated 
creek bottom or coulee. But the two of them did plant lots of 
the very best grass. 

Well, let all that go! The farmers once tried to settle the 
stock country that is western Dakota, and failed. They car- 
ried some thrifty stockmen down with them, too. I know the 
names of some. But wait! That is not the whole story. There 
were some promoters who got rich in the deal, too. And now 
we read an advertisement in a stock paper to the effect that, 
even though it failed once, let us try it again. 

Here is another point: Cattle, wheat, cotton, and I don’t 
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know how many other producers are being taught to keep ~ 


down production—to suit their volume of produce to the vol- 
ume of demand. And then a corporation which draws its very 
life-blood from agricultural patronage steps in and tries to 
upset the balance by artificial promotion schemes. 

We need not worry one moment about reclamation of 
semi-arid ranges. That will all come about in a natural way, 
which is the only sure thing about it all. And the natural 
method will not make 5 per cent of the “busted Honyoks” 
that the promotion method will. 

E. P. ORCUTT. 


BEEF ON DINING-CARS 


St. PAUL, MINN., January 4, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In our reply to your circular letter directing the attention 
of the railroads to the alleged discrimination against beef on 
dining-cars, reference was made to the reduced consumption 
of meats in homes and restaurants of late years, as a result 
of so-called “health campaigns” on the part of dietary experts 
and others. That the service of meats on railroads has been 
affected by this trend of the times goes without saying. While 
the Northern Pacific still aims to carry a full stock of the 
meats which experience has taught us our patrons want, the 
subjoined figures will show the shrinkage that has taken place 
during the period from 1909 to 1928 in the number of meals 
served on our lines, in the quantities of two typical cuts of beef 
used, and in dining-car revenues: 


NUMBER OF MEALS SERVED 


OUND secpdvecere st cea an ire soe peceera ates 1,017,834 
BE adiccusancitantstica eee 606,478 
I cee ces 411,356 or 40.4% 


POUNDS OF BEEF RIBS USED 


DOUG Sedition oes on ews 190,740 

ROU disthinichen tens citeag Orr coe altel 33,264 
ID ices scvciiectintees 157,476 or 82.5% 

POUNDS OF BEEF LOINS USED 

I science atari tii aie aeeraatia 110,520 

NUN shiicatsitnsiscnecnciirmcaiitercaeaenes 78,240 
TI ass ssiiciicccdechsseuen 32,280 or 29.2% 

DINING-CAR REVENUES 

I sccis bi sneiskee sanildn eiceiabin castles $ 760,420 

RU Siesta obetnmenebeus 550,943 
POE iicincenwietntieniatianns $ 209,477 or 27.5% 


These figures cover the same territory and practically the 
same dining-car service. Among other things, they indicate 
that most travelers still prefer the higher-priced cuts. 


H. E. STEVENS, 
Vice-President, Northern Pacific Railway Company. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL INTERESTED IN 
BEEF PRODUCTION 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, January 6, 1930. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


We have noted with considerable interest your items in 
the November and December PRODUCER relative to the serving 
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of beef on dining-cars. We are particularly interested in the 
replies to your letter made by the various railroads. 

The New York Central Lines are not only featuring and 
giving due prominence to beef on their dining-cars, but they 
are also doing a great deal of work in connection with the 
development and improvement of the beef-cattle feeding in- 
dustry in territory served by the system. 

I am inclosing clippings relative to the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Steer Feeding and Marketing Club of Champaign County, 
Ohio, which we inaugurated and fostered last year in connec- 
tion with the extension service of Ohio State University and 
many other organizations. You will be interested to know 
that the New York Central Lines, through J. R. Smart, man- 
ager of the dining-car service, purchased five of the first six 
steers shown and sold at Buffalo. The champion steer of this 
club was purchased for 60 cents a pound. In addition to this, 
the dining-car department purchased one champion steer from 
a boys’ and girls’ club recently at St. Louis, and purchased 
something like eight carloads of steers at the International in 
Chicago. 

You will see from our activities that we are not only 
interested in serving good beef, but in promoting the produc- 
tion of better beef. We believe that members of the American 
National Live Stock Association will be interested in knowing 
what the New York Central Lines are doing along this line. 


EARLE G. REED, 
Agricultural Agent, New York Central Lines. 








MODERN MEAT-MERCHANDISING METHODS 


MEAT AND FISH STORE, “REPORTED DOING AN 
A annual business of $600,000 in a down-town location of 
a New England city with about 200,000 population,” is de- 
scribed in Domestic Commerce, published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


“An outstanding feature of this store,” we read, “is the 
offering of ready-cut meat, which is displayed in show-cases 
and sold by ordinary clerks, who are said to require only three 
days’ training for the work. The system utilizes to best advan- 
tage the time of the relatively high-priced meat-cutters, the 
store’s four butchers, located at the rear, having no contact 
with customers, but devoting their entire time to meat-cutting. 
Sides of beef are brought in by overhead tracks, weighed in 
transit, and broken down as quickly as possible into the vari- 
ous cuts, thus economizing on ice-box space and facilitating 
further preparation for the consumer. As soon as a platter is 
emptied it is brought back to the butcher for refilling. Special 
cuts are prepared to order, but they cost more per pound than 
the ready-cut meat.” 


INCREASE IN FARM TAXES 


NCREASED EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOLS AND 
I roads are largely responsible for the rapid growth in taxes 
on farm real estate, according to Eric Englund, of the Bue 
reau of Agricultural Economics. In the State of Kansas, for 
instance, expenditures of this class accounted for 74 per cent 
of the total increase in taxes from 1916 to 1923. Taxes, it is 
figured by Mr. Englund, take about 30 per cent of the net 
income of the farmers of the nation. 

The following table shows average increases in taxes on 
farm lands and buildings by geographical divisions, the year 
1913 being taken to equal 100: 


1927 1928 
WOW IRIE oe es sieiscss neces 263 269 
WMinete AGIBRES sciicccccccnes 193 194 
East North Central ............ 222 221 
West Nor.h Central ........... 243 248 
Sem BUM ois oeiecicwades 246 251 
Bast South Central ..... ices 240 246 
West South Central ............ 195 202 
DIMES checacdanssncudecaend 368 372 
ee hover wena wernwenaeead 382 397 
WRtOe SiR ROO es 5 weds cad ccasens 242 246 


SENIOR BULL CALVES 


aa WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 
The Lazears ena Otto Fuischer. ae 


GRAND CHAMPIONS 
WHR Bulls Have Won Highest Award at Denver Hve Consecutive Years 1926 1927-1928 1979 8X 
AT THE 2S't ANNUAL NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW. One Year From Now 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH Will Offer A Special Trophy for ine Grand Champron load 
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IN CONGRESS 
N JANUARY 24, AFTER THREE DAYS OF DEBATE, 


the hide schedule came to a vote in the Senate. The 
line-up was about what had been expected, members of both 
parties representing the eastern manufacturing states voting 
against the proposed duty, and the agricultural West, with 
some aid from the South, generally voting for. The only 
surprise was the defection of some of the senators from the 
western states, like Utah, Montana, and California, who 
turned their back on the cattle interests in favor of the shoe- 
buying public. This defection, though not large in numbers, 

was sufficient to defeat the amendment. The first vote stood 
’ $1 for to 39 against. Five more votes would have altered the 
result. 

Previous to taking the vote, Senator Oddie, of Nevada, 
who was piloting the amendment, had reduced the rate from 
the 10 cents a pound on dry hides and 6 cents a pound on 
wet hides which it had been agreed upon to ask for, to 9 and 
5 cents, respectively. After the first vote he offered another 
amendment, lowering the rate still further to 8 and 4 cents 
a pound. The vote on this was 30 to 37. 


There is reason to believe that, had the vote been taken 
Thursday night instead of on Friday, it would have been still 
closer. Overnight the tanning and shoe interests had got 
their machine-guns in position, with telling effect. Now that 
both amendments to increase the hide duty had been voted 
down, these interests were confident that the committee rates 
would be retained, giving hides the merely nominal protec- 
tion of 10 per cent ad valorem, but putting a duty of 15 to 
17% per cent on leather and 20 per cent on shoes. This 
would have meant victory for them all along the line. 


This hope, however, was short-lived. In order to save 
the situation, Senator Borah next proposed an amendment 
for putting everything—hides, leather, and shoes—back on 
the free list. To the consternation of both tanners and shoe- 
manufacturers, this was passed, 46 to 28. Thus, instead of 
getting the rates which they requested, with the minimal duty 
on hides which they had conceded, they now got nothing. 
By working against the hide increase, they had counted them- 
selves out. 

All this took place in committee of the whole. Notice 
has been served by Senator Oddie that he will introduce an- 
other amendment from the floor. This will probably be in 
the form of a compromise, fixing the rates at not less than 4 
cents a pound on wet hides and 8 cents on dry, leaving 
leather rates practically unchanged, and cutting the shoe 
rate approximately in half. These rates on leather and shoes 
would be a trifie more than compensatory to the hide rate. 


Such a schedule, if there appears to be a chance of putting 
it through, will be arranged for in advance. If the necessary 
votes cannot be had, everything will remain on the free list. 


The rates indicated, while not all that the cattle in- 


dustry ought to have, will be helpful in stabilizing the market 
and in maintaining prices on country hides at approximately 
the proper level in relation to packer hides. Once the 
principle of protection for this important product has been 
acknowledged and become ingrained in our tariff policies, 
the future problem will be simplified. It will then be a matter 
merely of adjusting duties as between the two branches of 
the industry—producing and manufacturing—as is now done 
in the wool trade. 

As to the other schedules in which cattlemen are 
particularly interested, there is at present no evidence that 
any attempt will be made to reduce the proposed rates on 
canned and dressed beef. Senator Capper’s amendment for 
increasing rates on live cattle one-half cent—making them 
2% and 3 cents a pound, respectively—and for reducing the 
line of weight division from 800 to 700 pounds, is expected 
to meet with little opposition. 

Secretary Mollin has been in Washington during the hide 
debate in the Senate. 

* ES * 

Following six days of discussion, the Senate on January 
16 refused to write into the pending tariff bill an increase 
over the rates on raw sugar contained in the present act. 
By a vote of 48 to 38, an amendment by Senator Harr‘son, of 
Mississippi, was adopted, retaining the duty of $1.76 per 
hundred pounds on Cuban sugar. The House had raised this 
duty to $2.40, while the Senate Finance Committee had re- 
commended $2.20. This will now have to be fought out in 
conference. 

* * es 

Study and report on the conservation and administration 
of the public domain by a commission to be appointed by the 
President is proposed in a bill (H. R. 6153) introduced in the 
House. The commission is to be composed of not to exceed 
twenty-five members. The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be ex-officio members. An 
appropriation of $50,000 is sought for expenses. A special 
rule has been authorized for expediting consideration of this 
measure, 

* * * 

Representative Box, of Texas, on January 13 introduced 
a bill (H. R. 8523) to place the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere under a quota of “not to exceed 3 per cent of 
the average number of immigrants legally admitted annually 
from each of said areas during the five fiscal years next 
preceding July 1, 1929,” and to limit the total yearly number 
admissible from these countries to 50,000. Provisions are 
included to make restrictions less onerous in the case of 
English-speaking citizens of Canada. The bill is a substitute 


for the one which Mr. Box has had pending before Congress 
for several sessions. 

Another bill (H. R. 8530), presented by Representative 
Johnson, of Washington, would set up a quota system under 
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Molasses-Fed Stock ; 
Wins Again! 


Among the winnings at the National Western 
Stock Show: 
First Prize, carload Junior Bull Calves 
First Prize, carload Senior Bull Calves 
First Prize, carload Yearling Bulls 
Grand Champion, carload Breeding Bulls 
Champion, carload Fat Cattle 
Champion, carload Fat Heifers 


All were finished on 
Prepared Molasses Feeds 


A. & C. Chick Starter 
and Chick Feed will 
give your poultry the 
right start towards 
Egg Production and 
Profits 








Frank H. Means, Saguache, Colorado, Hamp- 
shire breeder, won the championship for the best 
Hampshire Ram. Means entries also won first, 
Two-Year-Old Ram; first, Yearling Ram; second, 
Flock; third, Pen of Three Fat Lambs. 


| Yes, Means’ stock is 
SWEET LASSY FED 





HIGH PROTEIN 
SWEET LASSY 


Heavy Concentrated Molasses teed 


a "CATTLE “SHEEP 


“America’s Most Popular Molasses Feed’’ 
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: ADY - CROWE 
; MERCANTILE CO. 


SS 
Denver WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS Colorado 


Your dealer 
carries these feeds. 
He will 
be glad to tell you 
more about them 
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which, for every American citizen who emigrates to reside 
permanently in another country of the Western Hemisphere, 
three immigrants from that country would be admitted into 
the United States. This plan, according to Mr. Johnson, 
would reduce the total number of immigrants into this country 
from North, Central, and South America from about 150,000 
to a little more than 50,000 annually. 

A subcommittee has been appointed to redraft and co- 
ordinate the two bills. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


N ACCORDANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THE 

Agricultural Marketing Act, a wool and mohair advisory 
commodity committee has been selected by co-operative asso- 
ciations representative of producers. The members of the 
committee are: Frank J. Hagenbarth, Spencer, Idaho, presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers’ Association; R. A. Ward, 
Portland, Ore., manager of the Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Producers’ Association; J. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, S. D., director 
of the Co-operative Wool Growers of South Dakota; F. O. 
Landrum, Laguna, Texas, director of the American Mohair 
Producers’ Co-operative Marketing Corporation; Roger Gillis, 
Del Rio, Texas, president of the Texas Wool and Mohair 
Warehouse Association; L. B. Palmer, Columbus, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association; and Charles 
Johnson, Passaic, N. J., president of Bottany Mills. 


On call of the Federal Farm Board, the committee met 
in Washington, January 3. It was recommended by the com- 
mittee that the board temporarily finance the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation by making pre-shearing advances to 
growers of not exceeding $1 per head of twelve-month clip. 
Favorable action was taken by the board on this application. 
The board has likewise approved a contract entered into by 
the corporation with Draper & Co., Ltd., of Boston, for the 
latter to act as exclusive agent in the selling of all wool and 
mohair consigned to the corporation by member associations. 
It is expected that from 25 to 30 per cent of the 1930 clip 
will be marketed through the National Wool Marketing Cor- 


poration. 
* * * 


Loans not to exceed $300,000 have been granted by the 
Farm Board to the National Order Buying Company of 
Chicago, which is a division of the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Of this amount, $200,000 is for expansion 
of the system of acquiring and operating co-operative con- 
centration yards and direct routes for assembling live stock 
which may be graded and marketed direct to packers or con- 
signed to co-operative sales agencies in the terminal markets; 
$100,000 is for extension of the order-buying activities of the 
organization to other major terminal markets and to make 
advances to producers on live stock delivered to concentra- 
tion yards. . 

The loans are conditioned upon the National Order Buy- 








GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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ing Company becoming affiliated with the new National Live 
Stork Marketing Association now in process of organization. 
x  * * 


Articles of incorporation of the third national farmer- 
owned and controlled commodity marketing agency to be set 
up by the Farm Board—the $30,000,000 American Cotton 
Co-operative Association—were filed on January 13 at 
Wilmington, Delaware. A committee has been appointed to 
reduce the amount of land devoted to next year’s cotton crop, 
in accordance with recommendations by the board. 


* * * 


Reduction of the acreage sown to spring wheat this year 
by about 10 per cent is advised by Chairman Legge of the 
Farm Board. He also thinks a similar reduction in winter- 
wheat acreage next fall would be advantageous. 


* * * 


A thorough study of local farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions in New England and along the Atlantic seaboard is to 
be made by the Farm Board, in co-operation with agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, extension workers, and depart- 
ments of agriculture in the states affected. The investigation 
will cover such subjects as the determination of types of 
business to serve as a basis for sound regional co-operatives, 
careful analysis of functions and financial conditions of local 
associations, and provision for getting local co-operatives on 
a sound business foundation. 


FIRES DESTRUCTIVE TO FOREST LAND 


ROSS AREA OF NATIONAL FORESTS ON JUNE 30, 
( 1929, was 184,564,953 acres, including 24,814,433 acres 
not owned by the federal government, but included within the 
boundaries of the forests, we learn from the report of Chief 
Forester Robert Y. Stuart for the fiscal year ending on the 
above date. This left a net area or 159,750,520 acres, or 269,- 
664 acres more than at the close of the previous year. The 
chief addition during the year was the Huron National Forest, 
in Michigan, created by presidential proclamation, which 
increased the area by 423,889 acres, partly offset by elimina- 
tions elsewhere. 

A distressing feature in this report, as in previous ones, 
is the account of the numerous fires which every summer and 
fall ravage our forest lands, stripping bare the hillsides and 
destroying much mature timber, as well as young growth 
incapable of renewing itself. During the calendar year 1928 
there were no less than 177,362 such fires in all parts of the 
country, of which by far the largest number were in the Gulf 
states. The Rocky Mountain territory had 3,820, and the 
Pacific coast region 8,138. The total area burned over was 
43,931,310 acres, of which 2,853,170 acres were true forest 
land. To fight this fire menace, the sum of $4,188,861 was 
available (fiscal year of 1929)—$1,146,528 contributed by the 
federal government, $2,119,659 by the states, and $922,674 by 
private agencies. 

As against this loss, $369,617 was spent jointly by the 
federal and state governments in the distribution of forest 
planting stock. An area of 18,837 acres within the national 
forests was replanted. 

Expenditures of the Forest Service for the year were 
$24,069,178, of which $1,659,651 was for improvements, $11,- 
154,207 for roads and trails, $3,616,572 for protection (fire, 
insects, etc.), and $1,024,103 for administration of the grazing 
use. Receipts included $4,108,595 from timber sales, $1,740,290 
from the use of forage, and $450,917 from miscellaneous 
sources—a total of $6,299,802. 
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THE PURINA POUND 





Reapy FOR MARKET! Those three words 
sometimes mean many dollars... again not 
so many. For you know how a “ready for 
market’’ steer puts in your pocket only the 
difference between his selling price and what 
it cost to get him ready. 


There’s where Purina Steer Fatena Cubes 
can tell you a real story... the story of put- 
ting on weight at the fewest cents per pound. 
Cottonseed... linseed... molasses... three 
great steer feeds... these and others... all 
are in Purina Steer Fatena Cubes... mixed in 
just the right proportions to give you a feed 
which will put the most dollars in your pocket 
on market day. That's the real test of any feed! 


IS THE CHEAPEST 
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CUR JRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Pending Legislation in Congress 


HE ISSUANCE BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

Commission of its railroad-consolidation plan, referred to 
in the January issue of THE PRODUCER, is expected to revive 
in Congress the Parker and Fess railroad-unification bills. The 
Parker bill would relieve the commission of the duty of pre- 
paring a plan. The Fess bill would require the preparation of 
a plan for the guidance of the commission. 

Chairman Parker, of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, has submitted Resolution No. 114, pro- 
viding for an investigation by his committee of railroad hold- 
ing companies. Details of this investigation will be given later. 

Senator Brookhart has introduced a resolution directing 
the commission immediately to readjust rates on farm prod- 
ucts, including live stock, and to reduce such rates to meet the 
general level on a tonnage basis of rates for other products. 
If such reduction is not compatible with the maintenance of 
adequate transportation service, the deficiency would be re- 
moved by raising rates on other products to meet the lower 
level of rates on agricultural products. The resolution provides 
that the general level of all rates shall not be advanced. 

Senator Brookhart said he received a letter from a mem- 
ber of the commission in response to an inquiry, showing that 
the farmers furnished 11.49 per cent of the tonnage of the 
railroads, and that this tonnage paid 20.31 per cent of all 
freight charges. From this he concludes that the rates on 
agricultural products, including live stock, are 76.85 per cent 
too high. 


Formal Cases Pending before Commission 


The commission has, upon its own motion, inaugurated an 
investigation under the Hoch-Smith Resolution involving rates 
on salt. This investigation is designated as No. 17000, Part 13. 
It involves all rates on salt in carloads. Hearings will com- 
mence in about sixty days. They will be held at various points 
throughout the country. 


Decisions of Commission 


The commission, in No. 21807, Whitney Estate Company 
v. Southern Pacific Company, found that shipments of feeder 
sheep from Rockin, California, to Sparks, Nevada, were over- 
charged; moreover, that the applicable rate, $88 per car, was 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $75 per car. The pres- 
ent rate of $56 per car was found not to be unreasonable. 
Waiver of outstanding undercharges was authorized. 

Supplement No. 25, Santa Fe Tariff 6016-K (I. C. C. No. 
9547), effective February 12, 1930, carries a reduced rate of 
48% cents per 100 pounds on feeder cattle in carloads (mini- 
mum, 20,000 pounds per 36-foot car), from Silver City and 


Whitewater, New Mexico, to Canyon, Texas. The present rate 
is $101.50 per car. 


Personnel of Commission 


Pursuant to the policy of rotating the chairmanship, 
adopted in 1911, Commissioner Frank McManamy was elected 
chairman of the commission for the present year. He succeeds 
former Chairman E. I. Lewis. 

Commissioner Johnston B. Campbell, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, resigned from the commission on December 26, 1929, 
to resume the private practice of law in Washington, D. C. 
William E. Lee, chief justice of the Supreme Court of Idaho, 
was appointed by the President to succeed Commissioner 
Campbell. 

No appointment has as yet been made to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of Commissioner Taylor’s term of 
office. It is believed the appointment will go to someone in 
the South. 


Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket 


Less-than-carload shipments of registered live stock be- 
tween transcontinental points now take one-half of the fourth- 
class rates. The carriers in Docket No. 10668 propose to 
restrict these rates so that they will not apply on registered 
live stock for exhibition or show purposes. 


Railroad Review 


A review of the railroad operations of the United States 
for 1929 discloses that: 

1. The volume of freight traffic handled was one of the 
greatest for any year on record. 

2. Operating efficiency and economy were the highest ever 
attained. 

3. Capital expenditures made in 1929 for new equipment 
and additions and betterments to property used in connection 
with the transportation service exceeded those of 1928 and 
1927, while the financial programs of the railroads for 1930 
show an increase over 1929. 


Court Decisions 


In Colglazier v. Southern Pacific Co., 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
582, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, found that, 
where stock has been stolen and shipped without authority of 
the owners, a state statute making it unlawful for common 
carriers to receive live stock for transportation until it has 
been inspected, and the carrier furnished with a certificate by 
the inspector, did not impose liability on the carrier for accept- 
ing stolen stock under forged inspection certificates, as the 
carrier, in good faith and without carelessness, accepted the 
certificates in the belief that they were authentic and that the 
facts were as certified. 


Ways of Saving Transportation Costs 


1. Selection of the most economical route. 
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2. Determination of the length of cars and the number 
required properly to transport the shipment. 

3. Place orders for cars in writing, retaining a copy 
thereof. 

4, Order cars for the day on which you desire to load. 

5. Have railroads’ representatives count the live stock into 
the cars. : 

6. Show on contract the date and hour that live stock is 
loaded. 

7. Do not designate routing, unless you are positive the 
route specified is the most economical. 

8. Secure an additional copy of the live-stock contract for 
your file. 

9. Have party in charge keep an accurate record of the 
handling of the shipment. 

10. Have railroads’ representatives check the live stock 
out of the cars; if any loss or damage, have notation placed 
upon the freight bills. 

11. Loss and damage claims must be filed within four, 
months after date of delivery. 

12. Overcharge claims must be filed within three years 
from date of delivery. 

13. Complaints assailing the reasonableness of rates must 
be filed with the commission within two years from date of 
delivery of the shipments involved. 


PACKERS PAY MORE FOR HOGS 


OGS SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPEC- 
H tion during the period from January to October, 1929, 
brought $86,000,000 more than for the corresponding period 
of 1928, or $936,000,000 against $850,000,000, according to the 
report of the agricultural situation issued on the first of the 
year by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. For cattle, 
packers paid $716,000,000, as compared with $718,000,000 for 
the first ten months of the preceding year; and for sheep and 
lambs, $131,000,000, against $126,000,000. 

Fifty crops of the past year show an increased valuation 
of $84,740,000 over those of 1928—$8,580,528,000, compared 
with $8,495,786,000. The most striking change is in potatoes, 
which, in spite of a production nearly one-fourth smaller than 
in 1928, are valued at $470,000,000, or approximately double 
the value of the 1928 crop. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on January 1, 1930, as compared 
with January 1, 1929, and average holdings on that date for 
the last five years (in pounds): 





Commodity Jan. 1, 1930 Jan. 1, 1929 "Eee 
Frozen beef.................. 78,438,000 77,051,000 | 75,651,000 
Cured beef*.................. 26,901,000 | 21,862,000 | 25,288,000 
Lamb and mutton........ 5,318,000 5,623,000 3,871,000 
Frozen pork.................. 147,276,000 | 151,811,000 | 108,640,000 
Dry salt pork*............. 107,495,000 | 143,011,000 | 109,376,000 
Pickled pork*............... 370,382,000 | 375,217,000 | 339,144,000 
Miscellaneous............... 90,496,000 82,915,000 71,470,000 

ONE 2a 826,306,000 | 857,490,000 | 733,440,000 
I st Pe aes 81,503,000 85,217,000 58,718,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


“T do not want to miss THE PRODUCER.”—ALBERT KNIERR, 
Oakdale, Cal. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JANUARY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., February 1, 1930. 


FAT-CATTLE MARKET THAT AROUSES NO EN- 
A thusiasm in feeding circles may be variously described. 
Heavy steers have not acquired popularity, light cattle move 
with reasonable celerity over the stock-yard scales, and typ- 
ical yearlings are prize packages. If a killer cannot get gen- 
uine yearlings, he will take the “phony” type, but demands 
yearling weights when he spends his money without haggling. 
Show him a drove of rough, or even plain, heavy steers, and 


he is on his way, usually leaving a string of anathema in his 
wake. 


Supply of Big Steers Inexhaustible 


Those of us who were in the habit of luxuriating in the 
liquidity of pre-war German picnics will admit that even the 
largest barrel of the product of Gambrinus eventually runs 
dry, without replenishment; but the fount from which the 
objectionable big steer comes is apparently inexhaustible. Even 
now, at the end of January, bullocks of the behemoth type, fed 
a year or more, are reporting at the market. They are supple- 
mented, and their market position aggravated, by a new crop 
of steers, weighing 1,200 pounds up, that were laid in last fall 
on the theory that weight would eventually regain its market 
status. Many of these bullocks are of the horsy and oxy types 
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The Superior Calf Dehorner 


Superior— 
in material 


in construction 
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a in results 
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A: Open; B: Closed. Keen-edged blades of finest 
tool steel; hardwood handles; weight, 14 pounds; 
length, 13% inches; light, strong, but quick, easy, 
powerful in action; makes clean, shapely cuts; takes 
horn about 1% inches. Simplicity and ease of op- 
eration, with high efficiency in results, have won 
endorsement wherever used. 


Price, $5.00 each, postpaid in U. S. A. 


but, if yow order before March 15, 1930, clip this ad, attach 
$5.00 remittance, and we will include, with the Dehorner, 
a special size can (sufficient for 25 head) of the famous 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 


A protective, soothing dressing for the wound after 
dehorning; styptic, adhesive, repellent to deadly 
screw-worm flies. A scientific combination of efficient 
ingredients which customers endorse as a most 
profitable investment. 

Qt., $1.00; % gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gals., $12.50 


Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. when 
cash accompanies order 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street 
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that have no fitting place in the present scheme of beef dis- 
tribution; yet, when they have to sell at $11 to $12 per cwt., 
or even less, their owners raise a hullabaloo, failing to realize 
that a 1,400-pound bullock, selling at $14 or better, must be a 
show steer, and even then the trade can absorb merely a few. 
Bullocks of the same weight have been selling with a $4-per- 
ewt. spread, the price disparity representing difference in 
quality and condition. These undesirable steers, from a killer’s 
standpoint, weighing 1,200 to 1,600 pounds and even more, are 
the bane of the trade. Carrying them into such age and 
weight is not merely deficient judgment; it is inexcusable 
ignorance of consumer demand, coupled with a disposition to 
play a hazardous game, which has only an uncertain draw as 
fascination. 


Unemployment Depressing Cattle Values 


Unemployment has also hit cattle values. Captains of 
industry may hike to Washington, tuck their knees under 
White House furniture, and pass out encouraging dope to 
prosperity-boosting newspaper correspondents; but by no such 
process of legerdemain can the boys be put back on the pay- 
roll. Industry has been limping; many tall chimneys have 
ceased smoke-belching—temporarily at least; the building 
industry, overdone, is semi-paralyzed; and car-loadings have 
put a crimp in railroad employment. Even the booticians are 
yelping, indulging in keener bomb-throwing competition, or 
more drastic elimination by the accepted practice of taking the 
victim for “a ride.” All this militates against beef consump- 
tion and the current price of cattle. Since the Campanian 
peasant drove his oxen along the Appian Way, in the prehis- 
toric days of Rome, to the cattle market that afterward became 
the site of the Forum, up to the Coolidge-Hoover period of 
civilization, this trade has always been a reliable barometer of 
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For Sale—A number of young bulls of excellent breed- 
ing, reasonably priced, and ready for light service. 
Address—Rock Creek Ranch, 
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industrial, political, and other conditions; and it is still dis- 
charging that function. 


Business Bound to Recover 


Make not the mistake, brother, as we are all prone to do, 
that this condition is permanent! Remember Morgan’s admoni- 
tion about selling the United States short. Staggering under 
the blow dealt by speculation, industry will round to. Give it 
time! What happened in 1928 and 1929 was a debauch—a 
national drunk. We are now experiencing the inevitable head- 
ache. And, as it was a prolonged period of financial and indus- 


trial dissipation, the headache is all the more severe. But the 


patient is healthy, if not on the road to recovery. 


Pork Continues Poor Man’s Meat 


Cattle broke a dollar per hundred pounds, while hogs 
gained as much. Analyze this, and you find that natural law 
is operating infallibly, as it always does. High cost has 
diverted the dietary policy of the nation from the more expen- 
sive article, beef, to the cheaper, pork. For one thing, the win- 
ter has been severe all over the United States, and pork is a 
low-temperature food. For another, it has not earned a repu- 
tation as the “poor man’s meat” without cause. Hogs have 
been selling anywhere from $9 to $10 per cwt. most of the 
winter, and they yield a heavy percentage of edible product. 
On the other hand, good-to-choice fed steers have been ap- 
praised anywhere from $13.50 to $16, only skates and snipes 
selling below $11, and few cattle have been making over 60 
per cent of beef. Hides are slow sale, by-product has been in 
the dumps, and beef has been under the necessity of toting the 
load. 


Beef the Loser 


About the middle of January I happened to be in a South 
Bend, Indiana, meat market, operated by a killer on a 
restricted scale. A near-by feeder endeavored to interest him 
in the purchase of half-a-dozen low-grade steers. “Say, 
brother, I have had unsold beef in my cooler for a month, and 
that motor factory across the street has been shut down since 
the Wall Street panic. People out of work do not buy beef. 
It costs too dern much. And when I give them credit, they 
will take pork or nothing, as I can get a profit handling it.” 
Next day, at Niles, Michigan, I asked the owner of a preten- 
tious market if he was handling much beef. “No, I’m pushing 
poultry and pork. These railroaders don’t earn enough money 
to buy much beef.” 


Lighter Weights Increasing in Popularity 


And that’s the story—price resistance. It is revealed in 
the daily scramble at the stock-yards for the cheaper grades 
of steers, selling from $12 down; also cows from $8 down; 
while the better grades—unless light yearlings, either steers 
or heifers—go begging. A few choice yearling steers have sold 
at $14.75 to $16.50, while $13 to $13.50 buys heavy cattle good 
enough for heavy trade. A fat beef cow priced above $9 is 
given “both thumbs down” by killers, while $6.50 to $7.50 
“reactors,” the dregs of tuberculosis-infected dairy herds, 
arouse enthusiasm in buying circles, and a canner cow is of 
more importance than a United States senator from one of the 
“backward states.” Little heifers, the product of which is 
neither beef nor veal, cash at $13 to $14 per cwt., attesting 
determination on the part of consumers to evade cost by side- 
stepping weight. 


January Market Disappointing 


But this is merely a round-about method of saying that 
the January fat-cattle market was a punk, disappointing 
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affair. But one spurt developed, occurring during the second 
week. It proved to be a false alarm, and could not be logically 
accounted for. Even the coterie of small killers, not hooked 
up with the big packers, deserted the market at intervals, and 
they will always buy cattle when there is a reasonable prospect 
of converting the product into money. Deprived of their com- 
petition, the market almost disappeared at times; but, usually, 
any change in values was downward. The lowest levels of 
1929 were uncovered in this melée, in which the lower the 
cattle could be priced, the more readily they went over the 
scales. One thing to be considered is that, with the turn of 
the year, the trade ran out of a crop of long-fed, overdone 
steers into one that had barely had enough corn to be effective, 
so far as condition and beef yields were concerned, and that 
killers have not been getting so much for their money as 
recently. A considerable portion of the January cattle run 
comprised $10.50 to $11.50 steers that could have gone back to 
the feed-lot as consistently as direct to the beef-rail. Killers 
got the bulk of them without competition from feeders. 


Smaller Receipts Send Hog Prices Up 


January found killers engaged in a scramble for hogs at 
advancing prices. While the veracious organ of the packing 
industry was disseminating editorial admonition that when 
packers paid more than 8 to 8% cents per pound for hogs they 
invited financial extinction, if not the wrath of the gods, the 
market worked on a 10- to 10%-cent basis, and, what is more, 
every packer in the gang, large and small, participated in a 
daily rush for a share of the crop. However, the erudite 
editor of the organ of the industry is still unconvinced and 
unconverted. Cold weather, expensive beef, and the fact that 
pork is popular were bullish factors; but the chief boosting 
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influence was a decrease of about half a million hogs at the 
ten principal markets during the first half of January, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. Meanwhile 
stocks carried over from last year were whittled down, and 
the coterie of small killers demonstrated their footing in the 
industry by taking out gobs of hogs weekly, returning 
promptly for more, which would have been impossible had the 
turn-over not been profitable. Probably the storm period inter- 
rupted the marketward movement, but that hog production has 
been reduced in consequence of unremunerative prices in recent 
years is everybody’s secret, including that of the Washington 
statisticians, who did not stub their toe so badly on their sup- 
ply guess for the latter half of 1929 as appeared on the sur- 
face, since they could not reckon with a premature movement 
of new-crop hogs late last year. As prices have worked out, 
a shorter hog crop will make growers more net money than 
recent big crops, although the money will not be so widely dis- 
tributed. Export trade, in both lard and meats, has been main- 
tained at a respectable volume, showing a substantial increase 
over the previous corresponding period. 


Lamb Prices Favoring Feeders 


Lamb prices favored feeders during January. Eastern 
markets were lightly supplied, dressed trade was healthy, and 
receipts around the western market circle moderate, only a 
depressed wool market exerting an adverse influence. Nobody 
looked for a $14.75 top, and few actually sold at that figure; 
but the market did not go to a $12 basis, except in the case of 
a few excessive weights, which were persistently penalized. 
Price swings were 50 cents to $1 per cwt., but recoveries were 
prompt. The top never dropped below $13.50, and a lot of 
$12.75 to $13.25 business was done. The market position of 
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Two Good Places to Buy Herd Bulls and Superior Ranch Bulls Will Be at 


Nebraska Hereford Breeders’ Ass’n Sale and Show 
Grand Island, Nebraska, March 5 and 6 


Crawford Hereford Breeders’ Association Sale 


Crawford, Nebraska, March 3 
OF SERVICEABLE AGES 


OFFERINGS IN THESE SALES REPRESENT THE BEST IN INDIVIDUAL 
MERIT AND THE MORE POPULAR ANXIETY BLOOD LINES 


Many herds have been greatly benefited by the use of herd sires and females purchased in these annual 
association sales, where only animals that carry the strongest breeding guarantee are offered. 

Nebraska’s Jeading herds will be represented by select consignments, 

Don’t miss the big stock show. Also, come early and attend the annual business and social meetings 
of the associations. It will pay all ranchmen and breeders who use Hereford cattle to get better acquainted 
with our Nebraska breeders and their cattle. There are none better produced anywhere. 


FOR CATALOGUES OF BOTH SALES ADDRESS 


A. W. THOMPSON, Auctioneer 
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the heavy lamb is peculiar. At Denver packers pay relatively 
higher prices than at Chicago, while popular weights sell to 
advantage at Omaha and Chicago. Heavy lambs sell to better 
advantage in load lots than in packages, as buyers frequently 
underguess full-load weights. Contention is made that 100- to 
105-pound lambs realize more net money than the 85- to 90- 
pound kind, even when the spread is $1 per cwt.; but lights 
always get action, while big lambs are hard to move, except on 
short runs, when killers are under the necessity of buying for 
numbers. A deficient supply in feeding territory east of Chi- 
cago has been a saving influence, and may work out to the 
distinct advantage of western feeders, who were loaded to the 
guards at the end of January, insuring a free February-to- 
April movement. There is little incentive to shear, but feeders 
have been taking out second-hand lambs all winter at $11.50 to 
$12.50. The easiest type of lambs to sell is native throw-outs 
costing $10.50 to $12, the products of which goes into cheap 
trade. Fat-sheep values have hardened under light supply, 
$6.50 to $7.25 buying most of the killing ewes. The market 
will probably slop around the remainder of the season, as 
breaks will check and bulges swell the run. 


STOCKER DEMAND AWAITING RISE 
OF GRASS 
J. E. P. 
_ ere TRADE IS RUNNING THE GAMUT 


of a quiet winter. Supply has been light, and killers 
have taken a large percentage of the fleshy steers of the 
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two-way type, to satisfy an insistent demand for cheap beef 
used by car routes and chain stores. Most of the light cattle 
taken to the country have cost $9.50 to $10.50. Between a 
badly acting fat-cattle market, an unfavorable feeding situa- 
tion, a cold winter, and current prices of stockers, there has 
been little incentive to lay in cattle, and probably will not be 
until near the rise of grass. That the whole region east of 
the Missouri River is short of cattle is, however, well known, 


and a few weeks hence a lively replacement demand is in- 
evitable. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five 
markets for the month of December, 1929, compared with De- 


cember, 1928, and for the twelve months ending December, 
1929 and 1928: 


























RECEIPTS 
Deeetaber va 
1929 1928 «6 | ~Stg29S—«d|SC(ié‘iOCS 
Cattle® :n5.o5.. 1,101,129 1,075,142 | 14,293,767 | 15,188,674 
Caives 22.02) 450,085 434,849 | 6,086,233 6,289,309 
MOIS oie 4,220,937 4,773,419 | 43,564,383 | 46,526,928 
BN issiecctssan 1,701,444 | 1,609,534 | 26,834,489 | 25,597,262 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
Decnsther Twelve oe a 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Cattie* :......<..! 482,146 456,309 6,480,161 7,046,612 
Calves............. 143,560 142,577 | 1,899,128 | 1,963,908 
Hows...............4 1467238 1,529,373 | 16,114,734 | 17,191,125 
SOND 25 731,629 693,256 | 13,972,537 | 138,323,939 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
Doseatier Twelve Months Ending 
Decem 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Catile® 5.2. 218,550 218,238 3,249,614 3,562,407 
On gOe 52s. . 36,911 34,879 401,187 403,225 
Hogs 53,108 48,351 622,681 734,550 
MOOD... 2<2-c2-52 182,973 193,341 5,565,118 5,011,160 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Desamber Twelve Months Ending 
Decem 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Gattle* ._....:...... 609,396 607,656 7,659,618 7,925,165 
6 311,206 301,992 4,208,292 4,383,861 
Hogs................| 2,767,322 | 3,230,372 | 27,426,444 | 29,282,671 
ar 966,025 916,787 | 12,841,125 | 12,252,887 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


LAMB DECLINE DISCOUNTED 


J. E. P. 


LATE JANUARY CRASH IN LAMBS SURPRISED 
A no one, as it had been expected for weeks. It put the 
bulk of the fed lambs on a $12.25 to $12.50 basis, with a 
$12.75 limit, heavy lambs selling from $12 down. As this 
set of values is about $4 per cwt. lower than a year ago, the 
decline has probably discounted a heavy supply in the hands 
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of Colorado and Nebraska feeders. This supply must move 
freely during February and March, when it is not improbable 
that occasional gluts will develop. Fortunately, there are 
few lambs on feed in territory east of Chicago, and Iowa is 
well cleaned up, which will give feeders west of the Missouri 
River the right-of-way at the market. Present indications 
are that the rest of the season will not be profitable to feeders, 
unless something unexpected happens, as packers must handle 
around 200,000 lambs weekly for a prolonged period to dis- 
pose of the visible supply. One logical effect of this will be 
to prevent early contracting of new-crop lambs—always a 
desperate gamble, and a practice that should be relegated to 
obsolescence. Wool is against the lamb market, but that 
handicap may also have been discounted. On a $4 lower level 
than a year ago, dressed product will probably move into 
distributive channels with less sales resistance. No contract- 
ing has been done in California, and there is no certainty as 
to when the crop from that quarter will begin to move, or 
what its condition will be. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 

February 3, 1930, compared with January 1, 1930, and Jan- 
uary 28, 1929: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Feb. 3, 1930 Jan. 1, 1930 Jan. 28, 1929 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................. $14.75-16.00 $13.25-16.00 $15.00-15.50 
GOOD wisi teisieecenincnscnics See SSORRETE IROGACIE 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down).....................--- 15.00-16.00  14.75-16.25  15.25-16.00 
MI cechicoctn scones asia cat heiinlessdipian nich esslaonicas eit 12.50-15.25 12.65-15.00 13.00-15.25 


Medium (800 Ibs. up)...................... 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 
PN le Naat sitet a cele 12.50-16.00 12.75-16.25 13.09-16.00 


ee 10.75-12.50  10.75-12.90 =11.25-13.00 


HEIFERS: 
Eh sais oe ei cteetes 9.00-14.25 9.40-15.50 10.00-13.50 
COWS: 
TE a Cai eccne 7.75- 9.75 8.00-10.75 8.25-10.75 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 10.00-11.25 10.25-11.00 10.50-11.75 
oe a a ee 8.50-10.25 8.25-10.25 8.75-10.50 
Good to Choice (800 lbs. down).......... 10.00-11.25 10.50-11.50 10.50-12.00 
Common to Medium...u0...........220.-:00000 8.25-10.25 8.25-10.50 8.25-10.50 


HOGS: 


Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 10.10-10.60 9.25- 9.65 9.50-10.00 
LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice (92 lbs. down)...... 11.00-12.75 11.50-13.50  14.90-17.65 


HIDE MARKET DRIFTING 


J. E. P. 


IDE PRICES BROKE AFTER THE SENATE 

turned down the tariff proposition, but picked up 
subsequently. However, the market is quiet, tanners being 
inclined to let it drift. Rejection of the tariff idea would 
mean that the country will continue to absorb the surplus 
hides and skins of the world, affording tanners abundance 
of cheap raw material. Recently there has been no definite 
trend to the trade, except fractional] declines. Quality, at 
this season, is naturally poor, which has something to do with 
prices. No news has been available recently except the 
Senate tariff rejection, the effect of which was a sharp decline, 
hope of a tariff having supported prices previously. Prior 
to the Senate vote the market had been steady, with a firm 
undertone, at 16% cents for native steers. Subsequently 
prices were nominal. 

Under present conditions, packers are disposed to hold 
their take-off, awaiting developments. Leather business is 
restricted. 





The course of the hide market has been extremely erratic 
for some time past. The low point on No. 1 heavy native 
steers at Chicago last year was 14 cents in May, against 25 
cents in May, 1928, 15% cents in 1927, and 11 cents in 1926. 
The high point in 1929 was 19% cents in September; in 1928, 
26 cents in April; in 1927, 23% cents in October; in 1926, 
16% cents in October. Present prices are back to the 1926 
basis. 


WOOL VALUES DECLINE 


ESULTS OF LONDON’S JANUARY WOOL SALES 

were ominous. Prices declined approximately 20 per 
cent, compared with the previous sale on December 4 last. 
This decline exceeded trade expectancy, and withdrawals were 
heavy, amounting to 30 per cent of the offering. A London 
wire stated that importers had determined to offer no more 
wool at this sale, the results of which have had a tendency to 
dissipate, or impair, confidence at a moment when fine wools 
appeared to have been fairly well stabilized throughout the 
world. 

The forecasters who hold forth at eastern markets do not 
agree on the immediate future of values. Pessimists base their 





FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
Two-Year-Old Bulls 


BRED FOR THE RANGE 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 








Cattle, Sheep and Stock Pigs at the 
Sales Pavilion 


at Norfolk, Nebraska, every Friday 
If you want to buy or sell live stock of any kind, try 
our Norfolk market first 
It is the place where buyers and sellers meet 
Phone 500 


NORFOLK LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


T. O. RINGHR, Manager G. C. BENNING, Secretary 


AUCTION 
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argument on what they term demoralization of foreign mar- 
kets, coupled with possibility that Australia may crowd the 
market during the next five months; while the optimists take 
the view that less wool was produced in Australia last year 
than in 1928, that the world’s increase has been small, and 


that Australia has little more wool to sell now than a year 
ago. 


Consumption in the United States has shown a decided 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 










For prompt and forward shipment delivery in 
carloads 20 tons minimum or more of 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


43% Protein | 

QUALITY CERTIFIED BY TEST | 
All Preparations 
| 

| 


Nut-Size Cake Medium-Size Cake 
(For Grown Cattle) (For Calves and Sheep) 


Cottonseed Meal Pea-Size Cake 
(Fine Ground) (Small Cracked) 


Screenings (Fine Cracked Unground) 


The most economical concentrate that supplies PROTEIN 
needed to supplement range forage and home-grown feed 








QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


Quanah, Texas 


GARCO MILLING CO. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Pea-Size Cake 
Sheep-Size Cake 
Screenings and Meal 
Cold-Pressed Cake 


Our new branch office opened to serve you. Ask for 
our prices by mail, phone, wire, or personal visit. 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building, P. O. Box 37 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
Phone, TAbor 1712 


Quality—Uniform Size—Service 
Emergency Orders Promptly Executed 


“Garco Brand,” 
43 and 41% Protein 
Nut-Size Cake 


Qe SG 


Texas Star Brand 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 
Branch Office Denver District 
Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 . 
Get OUR Prices 
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increase, due, probably, to the stimulus of low prices. Either 
side to the controvery may be right. 
FEEDSTUFFS 
HIRTY-EIGHT DOLLARS WAS THE PRICE OF 
cottonseed cake and meal, f.o.b. Texas points, on 
February 4. Kansas City prices for hay were as follows: 


Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $28 to $30; No. 2 extra leafy, 
$24 to $27.50; No. 1, $22 to $23.50; No. 2 leafy, $19.50 to 
$21.50; No. 2, $17 to $19; No. 3 leafy, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 
3, $14 to $15; sample, $9 to $13.50; prairie—No, 1, $12 to 
$12.50; No. 2, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 3, $7 to $10; sample, 
$6 to $7; timothy, new crop—No. 1, $16 up; No. 2, $14.50 
to $15.50; No. 3, $13 to $14; sample, $10 to $12.50; timothy- 
clover, mixed—No. 1, $16 up; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 
3, $10 to $14. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of Decem- 
ber and the twelve months ending December, 1929, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 
were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 














Decem Twelve Months Ending 
| ber December 
1929 1928 1929 1928 

NE COO siisscnniincntciniinent’ | 207,523 267,472 2,917,859 2,051,654 
OE I icsicictctsntinsinssre | 765,125 489,776 10,824,870 9,363,899 
Beef, canned....................... 202,844 109,707 2,606,162 1,900,305 
NG i isiisicincccnsncsnniniccentanced 4,948,041 3,314,937 68,208,850 62,779,381 
ID cicincsteninihnssniditcns 6,123,533 4,181,892 84,557,741 76,095,239 


PORK PRODUCTS 









Decem Twelve Months Ending 
| ber December 
1929 1928 1929 1928 

Work; Tee cee 2,069,191 867,241 13,539,070 11,412,601 
Pork, pickiled..............-<:-< 2,602,020 1,976,432 44,787,116 33,402,029 
SNE sc ciccsnictonceenesiieenteaocaten 9,868,474 9,593,177 | 188,428,370 | 117,686,967 
Cumberland sides.............- 370,610 595,668 5,858,054 5,511,740 
Hams and shoulders.......... 6,956,736 8,519,103 | 125,796,826 | 124,149,371 
Wiltshire sides................... 208,059 177,817 5,039,484 931,112 
Sausage, canned................. 110,625 122,358 2,139,100 2,037,954 
WIN iccciccncacmeatebnuncancinteiaes 80,053,005 86,357,697 | 829,828,487 | 759,722,195 
Lard compounds................ 198,530 385,085 3,632,219 4,713,368 
Neutral lard ......ccce.ceccccssseesd 1,477,293 1,170,836 18,539,431 23,749,830 

PN So cinciticnisnisgccees 103,914,548 | 109,765,414 '1,187,083,107 1,083,317,167 


THE YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


ESPITE THE FACT THAT CONSIDERABLY LESS 

raw cotton and grain were shipped abroad in 1929 than 
during the previous year, total exports exceeded those of any 
year since 1920. Imports likewise were the heaviest since 1920, 
with the exception of 1926. Values increased over 1928 by 2.3 
per cent for exports and 7.5 per cent for imports. The figures 
for the month of December and the twelve months ending 
December, 1929 and 1928, follow: 

















December | 


Twelve Months Ending. 
December 
1929 1928 | 1929 1928 
Exports............... $434,000,000 | $475,845.000 | $5,248,483,000 |$5,128,356,000 
{Mports.....eee-neeenn- 311,000,000 | 339,408,000 | 4,400,634,000 | 4,091.444.000 


Excess of exports! $123,000,000 | $136,437,000 | $ 847,849,000 | $1,036,912,000 








February, 1930 


| FOREIGN | 


LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A, C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer) 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, December 16, 1929. 

QUESTION THAT MAY HAVE CONSIDERABLE 

bearing on the beef-cattle industry of Queensland is 
mucn to the fore just at present. Unlike most other capital 
cities in Australia, Brisbane has no public or municipal abat- 
toir, meat-killing for the local trade being done at a number 
of small, privately owned slaughter-houses, and to some extent 
at the export meat-packing plants in or adjacent to the city. 
‘his system is objectionable from a health point of view, in 
that it is impossible to maintain proper inspection over the 
thirty-odd small and scattered private killing-yards. It is also 
claimed that it involves waste of by-products, as few, if any, 
of the slaughter-houses are equipped for saving anything but 
the more obvious products, such as hides, tallow, and horns. 
An agitation has been going on for a long time for the estab- 
hshment of a municipal abattoir; but the city council, on in- 
quiring into the matter, found that it could not finance the 
proposition without an undue increase in rates. Sooner than 
do this, it shoved the problem on to the state government, and 
it, in its turn, called tor the advice of experts. 

The latter presented their report a few weeks ago, and in 
it recommended the purchase of Swift Australian Company’s 
packing-piant on the Brisbane River for use as a public abat- 
toir, in preference to building a new plant. Swift Australian 
Company 1s, of course, an offshoot of the Chicago firm. Its 
works occupy an area of 367 acres, and it is recommended that 
new sale-yards be erected on this. The report states that the 
company would, if the sale is completed, carry out alterations 
to the building which would make it capable of treating large 
numbers of stock above present requirements. The actual 
terms otf the proposed purchase have not been made public, 
but it is generaily thought that the price involved is at least 
$2Z,0U0,00U, which, considering the state and prospects of the 
beet-export trade, would be a nice sum for Swifts to receive, 
even though the works did cost nearly $3,500,000 to build. 

Pressure is being brought to bear on the government to 
prevent it from adopting the recommendations, but it is be- 
lieved to have made the Swift Company a definite offer. If 
accepted by the company, Swifts promise to continue to 
operate in south Queensland by slaughtering their export 
cattle at the public abattoirs. In addition, they would have 
their plant at Townsville for treating northern cattle. 

Fat-cattle prices continue firm throughout Australia. The 
unsatisfactory season in the southern states is keeping sup- 
plies relatively short in the principal markets, where good to 
prime bullocks are today selling at from $13.20 to $14.16 per 
cwt.—an exceptional rate for this time of the year. Fats are 
also scarce and dear in Queensland.. In the Enoggera yards 
last week steer beef was fetching up to $10 per cwt., and cow 
beef up to $9. As these prices are far above export parity, 
none of the packing-plants are now killing for the oversea 
trade, but two are doing a little for the Sydney and Melbourne 
markets, the beef being shipped south in a chilled condition. 

The date of opening of the 1930 beef-export season in the 
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north depends largely on how the weather develops; but, at 
the best, killings are not expected to commence until nearly 
the end of January. 





Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in best 
range bulls 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
Roggen, Colorado 








Registered Hereford Bulls 


15 HEAD—LONG YEARLINGS 


EXCELLENT BREEDING 
REASONABLY PRICED 


H. H. Gable Esparto, Calif. 


Prince Domino Bulls 
70 Coming Twos—80 Yearlings 


HALEY-SMITH COMPANY 
Sterling, Colo. 





DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’HORNER 


UPS out the horn buttons, 
so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 
Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 
Money back if not satisfac- 


$3.75 
= ‘ Send a check for one Postpaid anyw 





0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
Us SERUM Co. 

4,4\) Denver Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Ms Amarillo Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City Senta Maria Calgary 


A New and Different Horn Weight 


No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 
Weights shape down backward, or forward as desirel. %, 1, 
1%, 2-lb. sizes, $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for desertpttve air 














THE PACKERS REPORT 


Improvement in the financial condition 
of Armour & Co, during the fiscal year 


Castrate your Canes | 
by the safe, bloodless 
method 
Burdizzo Pincers 


prevent losses and save 
time and labor. Let us 


send you complete infor- 


mation. Write today. 
Weston Mfg. & 


Supply Co. 
1951 Speer Blv., Denver, Colo. 
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ending November 2, 1929, is reported in 
their last financial statement. This was 
brought about by a reduction in the 
funded debt and the retirement of pre- 
ferred stock. Sales for the year 
amounted to more than $900,000,000. 
Income was $29,383,210, compared with 
$30,592,731 in 1928. After deducting 
depreciation and interest charges, the net 
income, before dividend payments, was 
$9,810,518. Surplus stood at $47,138,668. 
A total of $566,000,000 was paid out for 
live stock during the year. “Relations 
with the public and with employees were 
never better,” says President F. Edson 





elements. 
ing else like it. 


CLEAN—CONVENIENT 
—ECONOMICAL 


CLEAR-O has a base of soft, 
pliable felt. Will not soil 
clothes. Women carry it in 
pocketbooks. Lasts for 
months. 


UNCONDITION ALLY 
GUARANTEED 


CLEAR-O is 


endorsed by 
leading taxicab, transporta- 





; tion companies, and insurance CLEAR-O to: 

3} men throughout the country. 

; DUNNING oo Gt ie eas epee SNe 
3 TRY IT 

; Address 





Motorists, Who Know, Use Clear-O 


Ice, snow, sleet, rain, and mist on windshield and car windows ob- 
struct vision and make winter driving disagreeable and dangerous 


CLEAR-O! 


The Magic Windshield Cleaner 
: PREVENTS THIS CONDITION 


It forms a hard, permanent, non-adhering, trans- 
parent film on glass, which effectively sheds these 
It is chemically correct. 


Special offer during this national advertis- 
ing campaign. 


Dealers and Agents: 3 
offered to responsible representatives. : 


Enclosed find $1.00 (bill, 
money order). 





. 
. 
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There is noth- : 


Mail Coupon NOW. 


Attractive franchises 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


check or 
Send 1 special package 
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White, “and a fund of good-will is being 
engendered which can confidently be ex- 
pected to make for better business in 
days to -come.” 

Total sales of Swift & Co. for the year 
ending on the same date were more than 
$1,000,000,000, as against $970,000,000 in 
1928. Net earnings, after deduction of 
interest, depreciation, and federal income 
tax charges, were $13,076,815, against 
$14,813,182 for the previous year. A sur- 
plus of $77,216,699 is recorded. The 
sum of $543,975,887 was paid out for 
live stock. The company had asked for 
a modification of the consent Decree, 
as stated by President Louis F. Swift, in 
order to bring about “the restoration of 
free and unrestricted competition in the 
nation-wide distribution of agricultural 
products. Nothing is accomplished in the 
public interest by closing to us a field 
which is wide open to most of our com- 
petitors.” 

Sales of $310,000,000 are reported by 
Wilson & Co. for the same year—an 
increase over 1928 of $15,000,000. Gross 
earnings of the company were $5,839,367, 
and net earnings $2,304,592—the latter 
an increase of $97,000 over the previous 
year. The surplus was $4,830,132, “Cer- 
tain important movements which have 
taken place within the industry and in 
co-operation with government agencies, 
such as the adoption of a Trade Practice 
Code, and further co-operative action be- 
tween the industry and live-stock pro- 
ducer associations, will, I believe, prove 
beneficial to the business,” says President 
Thomas E, Wilson. 


The fourth of the “Big Four,” the 
Cudahy Packing Company, reports sales 
for last year of $267,960,000, which is 
about $16,810,000 more than the year 
before. Gross earnings were $6,047,846, 
and net profit $2,512,851—an increase of 
$158,891 over 1928. The surplus stands 
at $10,473,098. For the purchase of live 
stock an amount of $172,857,624 was 
expended. “At no time in our career 
have we been so soundly and efficiently 
organized as at present,” states E. A. 
Cudahy, chairman of the board. 


SPECIAL EDITION OF DENVER 
RECORD-STOCKMAN 


An annual event as regularly recur- 
ring as the National Western Stock 
Show itself is the special edition of the 
Denver Daily Record-Stockman, calling 
the attention of the world to that great 
exhibition. This year the intrepid daily 
is out with a special number of 160 
pages of text and illustrations—mostly 
illustrations—picturing the rapidly grow- 
ing Denver market, the territory from 
which it draws its supplies, and the men 
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who have made it what it is. Much of 
the illustrative material is from the 
hands of that master-craftsman, Charles 
J. Belden, of Pitchfork, Wyoming, whose 
photographs of cattle scenes are not 
surpassed anywhere. 

On the whole, the special edition is a 
piece of work of which the editor, 
Arthur C. Johnson, and his staff of 
collaborators may well be proud. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SAGEBRUSH 
RANGE 


Experiments with the improvement of 
sagebrush-covered range have been con- 
ducted during the past two years in the 
Laramie River Valley of northern Colo- 
rado by members of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, under the direction of 
Herbert C. Hanson, associate in botany, 
who tells of the results in a pamphlet 
entitled “Improvement of Sagebrush 
Range in Colorado.” On one-half of the 
area selected the sagebrush was grubbed 
out, and on the other half burned. The 
plot was then divided into three strips, 
half of each strip being burned and half 
grubbed. One of the strips was seeded 
to brome grass in the fall of 1927, an- 
other to various grasses in the spring 
of 1928, and the third was left unseeded. 


Following removal of the sagebrush, 
the stand of palatable and nutritious 
grasses was greatly increased the first 
year, and even more so the second year. 
Burning was more successful than grub- 
bing in destroying the sage. Artificial 
reseeding was found to be unnecessary, 
as natural revegetation by grasses on the 
ground was very satisfactory. Burned 
areas should be only lightly grazed be- 
fore the seeds have matured the first 
two seasons after burning. Both live 
stock and rodents will concentrate their 
grazing on the burned area. Another 
conclusion reached is that the grasses 
will hold the sagebrush in check for a 
considerable time. 


AN OUTLET FOR CORNSTALKS 


Constantly improving methods seem 
on the point of transforming what by 
some has been regarded as a waste prod- 
uct into a valuable raw material. The 
Maizewood Products Corporation, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, manufacturer of paper 
and wall-board from cornstalks, has re- 
cently called for 10,000 tons of stalks 
from farmers in the neighborhood, for 
which it offers to pay about $8.40 net. 

Increased industrial utilization of the 
stalk should help alleviate the problem 
of the European corn-borer, when the 
invasion of the Corn Belt, which now 
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appears to be inevitable, has become a 
fact. Such utilization, too, will provide 





Share Its Prosperity! 
Western South Dakota 


Rich Land—Low Prices—Easy Terms 


High quality lands, virgin or cultivated, 
available at low prices and on easy 
terms in Western South Dakota, in local- 
ities served by The Milwaukee Road. 
The entire territory is improved with 
roads, schools, churches and railroads, 
and enjoys a friendly neighborhood 
spirit. Its record is good for produc- 
tion of non-perishable crops of wide 
demand, and climatic conditions are fa- 
vorable to comfortable family life; also 
for development of livestock. 


Surface of this territory varies from 
large level areas or slightly rolling 
lands—suitable either for tractor or 
horse power farming—to rough or hilly 
lands, ideal for grazing. Prices vary 
according to location and quality, rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $25.00 per acre for 
unimproved, and from $15.00 to $40.00 
per acre for improved lands. 


Real opportunities exist in this South 
Dakota region for men seeking to en- 
gage in grain, diversified or stock 
farming. Corn, wheat, flax, oats, bar- 
ley, alfalfa, sweet. clover, vegetables 
and small fruits profitably grown. Pro- 
duction of alfalfa seed extensive. 
Horses, cattle and sheep thrive on the 
nutritious, native South Dakota grasses. 
Poultry, hog and dairying industries 
are successfully carried on and are 
rapidly increasing. 


Residents of this section also have 
easy access to the scenic, fishing and 
hunting advantages of the Black Hills. 


The Milwaukee Road seeks to aid 
qualified settlers; to protect them 
against unfair statements about condi- 
tions; to help secure maximum land 
values for prices paid; to advise be- 
fore and after locating. Write for il- 
lustrated booklets and detailed infor- 
mation. Ask questions. All answers 
cheerfully and carefully given. Reli- 
able information on all parts of this 
territory. Low Homeseeker Fares ev- 
ery Tuesday. R. W. Reynolds, Commis- 
sioner, The Milwaukee Road, 942-K, 


| Union Station, Chicago. 








Tobacco for Stomach Worms 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are made 
from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. Send for letters 
from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. Price, $2.50 per 


100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 

















Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 
Pender, Neb. 


Dear Sir 


It is also a great fence saver. 
Yours truly, 


HELP YOUR CATTLE 
| 
| 
| 


805 Third Street 













SAVE YOUR FENCES 





Henderson, Neb. 


It sure is a great help to cattle, especially when they are 
beginning to shed. There is scarcely a time of day but what 
some steer is using it, and many times in the night. 


(Signed) E, R. SCHWARTZ. 





Write today for prices and descriptive literature 
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an outlet for surplus stalks, in addition 
to their value as a soil-enricher. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Clear-O effectively prevents ice, snow 
and mist from obscuring vision through 
auto windshields and windows. Na- 
tionally advertised and highly endorsed 
by leading authorities throughout the 
country. Retails at $1.00. Every mo- 
torist wants it. Representative quali- 
fied to market product may secure ex- 
ceptionally attractive city and county 
franchise on _ substantial overriding 
basis for very small investment. Write 
National Chemical Laboratories, 509 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 








BE AN AUCTIONEER 
Earn $25-$100 daily. Send for large 


| illustrated catalog; also ask how to 
receive Home Study Course free. 


| REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 48, Decatur, Ind. 





PURE CERTIFIED GRIMM 
AND COSSACK ALFALFA SEED 
direct from the man who grows it. 
Hardiest and best. Send postal for 
samples and folder giving full in- 
formation. 


Triangle Ranch Cottonwood, S. D. 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED 


90% pure, $9.00. Sweet Clover, 95% pure, 
$3.00. Red Clover, $10.00. Alsike. $10.00. 
All 60-pound bushel. Return seed if not 
satisfied. 


Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


AT SHEDDING TIME 





We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. ‘<<: s.< 2 


Pender, Nebraska and Dipping Machine. 
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Everything Gone.—Judge—“‘Have you 
anything to offer the court before sen- 
tence is passed upon you?” 

Prisoner—“‘No, yer honor! Me lawyer 
took me last dollar.”—Vancouver-Prov- 
ince. 





RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDI- 
TIONS IN JANUARY 


Ranges.—Following a dry fall and 
some covering of snow, range conditions 
in January were hardly up to normal, 

















THE FARMERS 
| UNION LIVE STOCK 
| COMMISSION, Inc. 


| Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Commission Company on the 
| Denver Market 










AR choice yearling and two- 
year-old Aberdeen-Angus bulls. 
In good condition. Will sell in 
any number. 

Bred by Sam H. Hill & Son. 


W. H. Hill, Oakvale Ranch, Tierra Alta 
(near San Angelo) 
Texas 


HARNESS 


GOODS DIRECT FROM MAKER 
AT SAVING OF 15% to 25% 
Ask for catalog 
MAX B. GOLDBERG 


1445 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 





ern For CATTLE, HOGS & SHEEP 
> Made in THREE Sizes 
Perfect Rte ATTACHED IN ONE OPERATION 


ne. Cet Sate. 


Beperes wos 
‘SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
73 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 
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according to the government report. 
December moisture had supplied water 
on winter ranges west of the Divide and 
had broken the long drought in Califor- 
nia. Milder weather had opened range 
feed in Colorado, Wyoming, and western 
Nebraska and Kansas, which saved hay 
and other feeds. Cold weather and snow 
in Montana and North Dakota made con- 
siderable feeding necessary. Needed 
moisture had come in Texas and Okla- 
homa, but cold weather had delayed new 
feed in Texas. New Mexico range and 
feed conditions were unusually good. 

Cattle—Milder weather in Colcrado, 
Kansas, and Wyoming, with improved 
feed and water supplies west of the Con- 
tinental Divide, had resulted in cattle 
making slight gains. In Montana and 
the Dakotas, snow and cold weather had 
caused a decline in condition. In the 
Southwest, unfavorable weather at the 
clese of the year had prevented cattle 
making gains. Generally, cattle were in 
good flesh, but hardly up to the average 
for this season of the year. Losses had 
been light. 

Sheep.—Condition of sheep was hardly 
up to average, but range sheep were gen- 
erally in good condition. In the states 
west of the Continental Divide short 
range feed and lack of stock water had 
caused considerable supplemental feed- 
ing, but sheep had held up well. In Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, sheep had over- 
come the November shrink with milder 
weather. Cold weather and short feed 
had caused a slight shrink in Texas 
sheep, and warm weather was needed. 


MORE SOWS BRED TO FARROW 
IN SPRING 


A survey of about 65,000 farms, taken 
through rural mail-arriers, indicates 
that the fall pig crop for the United 
States as a whole was practically the 
same in 1929 as in 1928. While in the 
Corn Belt the crop was approximately 
4 per cent larger, there were decreases 
in most other regions, particularly in 
the South. 

Intentions to breed for next spring are 
shown in an increase of 6 per cent in 
the number of sows bred for the United 
States as a whole, and 5 per cent for 















the Corn Belt, compared with last year. 







BOOTS IN AMERICA ; 


PricP= foasone 
Send for Catalog and 
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rn Boots for 
Many Years. Boots 
for Ranch Work 
and Rough Usage ™ 
for Chaser TM 4 ER Rodeos 


1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIF. 













CARL 
OLSEN 


HENRIETTA, TEX. 
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Maker of the best. 
all HANO-MADE 
boots in the 
Countr. 

6 Y 

LASTED BY HAND 
INSEAMED & SOLES 

SEWED ON BY HAND 
AND THE SHANKS PRICE 
HAND PEGGED ayont 


Send for catalog prices & order blanks 


When your boots and shoes 
need repairs Mail them in 


rT YEARS | i ae 


saddle by getting man 
FREE illustrated catalog. 
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1651 Larimer St., Denver Cole 














B® on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

B\ trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 

Send for free catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
\ SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 
Denver. Coro. 


O. J. Snyder 


Saddles—Best 
in the West 
Send for Catalog 

1439 Larimer St. 
Denver, Colo. 


Buy Direct 
and SAVE MONEY on ur 
turer’s —. Send for or 









e Handwriting 


on the Wall 


HE United States Department of Agriculture says: “It 


seems . 


. . likely that the present relatively high level of 


cattle prices will induce the usual expansion of the indus- 
try, leading, within the next six years, to overproduction 


and overstocking, and a period of low prices and subse- 


quent liquidation.” 


While a repetition of 1920 is not to be expected, the oppor- 
tunity is here for concerted effort on the part of cattlemen to pre- 
vent overexpansion and to stabilize the industry at what now is a 


fairly remunerative basis. 


Marketing organizations with the Federal Farm Board are 
considering plans which will provide service subsidiaries and de- 
partments sufficient to meet the needs of the cattle-producer, 
regardless of the size of his business or location. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following marketing agencies: 


Producers Commission Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Producers Commission Association 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Producers Live Stock Commission Association 
National Stock Yards, Illinois 

Peoria Producers Commission Association 
Peoria, Illinois 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Producers Commission Association 

Sioux City, Iowa 


Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Buffalo, New York 


Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Michigan Live Stock Exchange 
Detroit, Michigan 


Evansville Producers Commission Association 
Evansville, Indiana 

















SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 




















